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Total Defense 


The Russians claim to be the master chess- 
men of the world. They learn chess young, 
win world awards in their teens, think as chess- 
men all their lives in all they do—including 
evolving a total strategy for War and Peace. 

Why then do we get so disturbed when we 
keep finding our king in check? Obviously be- 
cause the loss of the game is the loss of our 
world. We have no alternative but to devise a 
counter-strategy. 

“The Communist total strategy of diplo- 
matic, military, scientific, economic, and psy- 
chological means can be met only by an equally 
total strategy, strengthened by the unity and 
confidence of the American public.”’ So states a 
recent report by House members. In this issue 
of the DEFENSE QUARTERLY, we shall 
focus on part 1: the strategy of total defense; 
in the next issue (October-December), on the 
role of public understanding. 

Since World War II, we have been in an end- 
less chess game of the Communists’ choosing: 


e we withdrew from Europe . . . they con- 
solidated, put the rest of Free Europe in 
check; 

ewe countered further European probes 
with NATO’s shield and sword . . . they 
moved Eastward, communized China, 
thrust into Korea; 

e we forced a Korean stalemate, and checked 
further immediate probes through an an- 
nounced policy of ‘‘massive retaliation’’: 
namely, to punish military aggression at 
the time, place, and with weapons of our 
(not their) choice . . . but they circled our 
defenses through a political-psychological 
invasion of the restless and exposed Near 
East; 

e we held to nuclear-armed bombers. . . they 
leap-frogged to missiles; 

e we checked military threats in Lebanon 
and the Formosa Straits . . . they switched 
from sabres to sputniks, trade-aid and 


other maneuvers in “peaceful coexist- 
ence’’; 

e we evaded a possible military check by un- 
supervised disarmament, Berlin bluster- 
ings and Summit enticement . . . they 
struck back, hard, with a diplomatic ex- 
plosion in Paris, riots in Tokyo and sub- 
version in Cuba. 

For the future, we are strategizing how to 

move against such military eventualities as: 
ea more independent, hostile and capable 
Red China; 

ea wider (and uncontrolled) international 
dispersal of nuclear weapons; 

e increasing difficulty in checking the ad- 
versary’s ability to destroy us (with his 
missiles either buried deep in hidden sites 
or kept on moving platforms); 

e “‘unorthodox”’ attacks on mass popula- 
tions (biological, bacterial, chemical); 

e how to sustain a first blow and live (not 
crumple into defeat but strike back, win, 
rebuild and recover). 

We may be learning to check Communist 
military advances; but as leaders in both poli- 
tical parties will say, we have yet to devise a 
truly integrated strategy for total defense. 

Mr. Gordon Gray, in the message that fol- 
lows, lists seven elements of total defense. This 
listing, we submit, should be the take-off point 
for a national strategy program, a_public- 
affairs offensive in the highest meaning of the 
term: not just a program to keep us “out of 
check” but rather a strategy to win the peace. 
We need this national strategy so that we may 
respond sensibly to Communist stimuli in 
whatever direction they may choose to move. 
But far more important, we need it so that we 
can capture the initiative and plan the game to 
win, on our terms. 

As is forcefully brought out by a number of 
authors in the following pages, the time is right 

truthfully it is overdue—for a national 
strategy for total defense. 



























Organizing for TOTAL J 


by Gordon Gray, Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 


Why must the United States engage in 
‘Total Defense?’ This was the question posed 
by the DEFENSE QUARTERLY in setting 
the stage for this article. 

Basically, the United States must engage in 
total defense in order to counter the grave and 
continuing threat posed by the hostile Soviet 
and Chinese Communist regimes. That threat 
consists of the determination of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to achieve world domination whether by 
military means or by such nonmilitary means 
@ How national security policy is de- as diplomacy, trade, economic penetration, 


The principal supervisory officer of the Presi- 
dent’s National Security Council identifies 
seven specific elements of ‘Total Defense.”’ 
Then, in a step-by-step report of the inner 
workings of the NSC, he describes: 


veloped. propaganda, and subversion. 
@ The President’s use of Council recom- The term ‘‘total defense”’ is therefore used to 
mendations. express the concept that our defense is not 


against a Communist military threat alone. It 

is against the other equally dangerous elements 

as well, which are designed to shift the balance 

® Techniques used to resolve differences of power away from the Free World and in the 
of opinion. direction of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 


Military elements of the Communist threat 
consist of the substantial Soviet nuclear ca- 
pability, with manned bombers and missiles, 
the submarine menace, and the large conven- 
tional forces of both Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist regimes which continue to maintain 


@ Safeguards against an ‘Ivory Tower’’ 
approach. 
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substantial standing armies. It must be under- 
stood that the wall of secrecy with which the 
Sino-Soviet bloc regimes surround themselves 
has become and is viewed by them as an essen- 
tial element of their total posture, and an 
important aspect of their military arsenal. 

Another element of the threat is the promo- 
tion and support by the Communist regimes of 
subversive elements within free societies, and 
the application by the Communists of eco- 
nomic resources to exploit weaknesses and un- 
rest throughout the world, while taking ad- 
vantage of pressure for economic and social 
change. 

Elements of Total Defense 


There are several component elements of 
total defense. The first element is adequate 
military strength to deter war or to wage war if 
war is thrust upon us. Such military strength 
must include an effectively secure and suffi- 
ciently alert nuclear retaliatory striking force. 
It must include means to control the seas, with 
emphasis upon anti-submarine warfare. It must 
include measures for defense against attack on 
the continental United States. And it must in- 
clude mobile forces, comprised of land, sea, and 
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Gordon Gray's total exposure to the National Security 
Council is probably greater than that of any other indi- 
vidual except for the permanent career staff: a member as 
Secretary of the Army, 1949-50; an official observer as 
Director of the Psychological Strategy Board, 1951; a 
regular attendee as Assistant Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs), 1955-57; a statutory member 
while Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
1957-58; and principal supervisory officer in his present 
position, since 1958. 

Mr. Gray's pre-Washington activities include three 
terms in the North Carolina Senate, law practice, presi- 
dency of a publishing concern, and overseas Army duty 
during World War Il. He was President of the University 
of North Carolina in the early 1950's. 
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air elements, suitably deployed and transport- 
able, which are capable of deterring or coping 
with limited war situations. Along with this 
military strength must be a state of prepared- 
ness in civil and defense mobilization. 

A second element is the strength of our alli- 
ances and political and economic progress in the 
Free World. The security arrangements we 
have with other Free World nations enhance 
our own and our collective political and mili- 
tary posture. Sound political development and 
economic growth in the Free World are neces- 
sary not only to counter the Communist threat 
but also to sustain the values and institutions 
of freedom. 

A third element is our political and moral 
strength—the resolution of our people in sup- 
port of the values of a free society, and the 
posture of the United States before the world. 
This in turn has many separate components 
our diplomatic relations with other nations, the 
impression of the United States abroad, re- 
flected as it is in part by our foreign informa- 
tion programs; the way in which we foster 
understanding of the dedication of the United 
States to the concepts of the dignity, equality, 
and freedom of the individual under God. 

A fourth element of total defense is our 
economic strength, consisting of a sound and 
vigorous domestic economy, within the frame- 
work of free competitive enterprise, and with a 
currency that resists debasement. An essential 
ingredient of this is our industrial capability, 
including its physical and technological ca- 
pacity to produce necessary modern offensive 
and defensive weapons systems as rapidly as 
required. 

A fifth element is domestic support. By this is 
meant an understanding by the American 
people of the nature of the threat confronting 
us and what must be done to meet it. This 
includes also a sense of purpose, strength of 
mind and will, and sufficient moral stamina. In 
the last analysis, the United States Govern- 
ment has no power or capacity other than the 
sum total of the spiritual, mental, and physical 
contributions of the individual citizens. 

A sixth element is a foreign intelligence system 
capable of collecting and evaluating informa- 
tion on foreign developments affecting our 
national security. 

A seventh element is adequate provision for 
internal security to guard against espionage, 
sabotage and subversive activities by in- 
dividuals and organizations, in peacetime or in 
a war-related emergency. 
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The National Security Council 


The principal mechanism used by the Presi- 
dent in determining national security policy is 
the National Security Council. That body con- 
sists of five statutory members: The President, 
who is Chairman; the Vice President; the 
Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; 
and the Director of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Created by the National Security Act of 
1947, the Council’s principal duties are: 

“to advise the President with respect to 
the integration of domestic, foreign, and 
military policies relating to the national 
security so as to enable the military services 
and the other departments and agencies of 
the Government to cooperate more effective- 
ly in matters involving the national security. 

“‘to assess and appraise the objectives, com- 
mitments, and risks of the United States in re- 
lation to our actual and potential military 
power, in the interest of national security for 
the purpose of making recommendations to 
the President in connection therewith.” 

In addition to the five statutory members, 
normal Council participants, advisors, staff, and 
observers are as shown in the chart, next page. 

It is always difficult to strike the correct 
balance between having those with official 
interests and responsibilities present on the one 
hand, and keeping attendance at the meeting 
down to a small enough group so that freedom 
of discussion is not inhibited and candid views 
do not go unexpressed. As the Council has 
worked under President Eisenhower, he has 
restricted attendance to the number he con- 
siders adequate for his needs. 


Advising the President 


For the most part, the Council approaches 
its task of advising the President on national 
security policies through the medium of care- 
fully drafted policy proposals that have been 
worked out by the Planning Board. This is an 
interdepartmental group immediately subor- 
dinate to the Council and composed of members 
from the same departments and agencies as are 
represented on the Council. As Special Assist- 
ant, I am chairman of that group. 

Policy papers, prepared by the Planning 
Board fall into four broad categories: (1) basic, 
over-all policies of worldwide applicability to 
United States objectives and courses of action; 
(2) geographical policies, dealing with a single 
foreign country or group of countries in a single 
geographic area; (3) functional policies, having 
to do with a particular subject, such as con- 
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tinental defense or peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; and (4) organizational matters, which 
provide for such items as the Council’s own 
organization and the general directives under 
which foreign intelligence activities are carried 
on. Currently, the Council, in addition to 
addressing itself to the adoption of specific 
policy papers, is making more extensive use of 
discussion papers, which pose issues for explora- 
tion and debate rather than necessarily for 
immediate decision. 

New policy recommendations or revisions of 
existing ones are produced in the Planning 
Board. With each interested agency repre- 
sented, it is possible to integrate military, 
political, and economic considerations. Further- 
more, the fact that the participants are in the 
stream of departmental operations and there- 
fore know the capabilities and limitations of 
departmental operations, insures against an 
“ivory tower” approach. Frequently there are 
strong divergencies of view and the Planning 
Board paper will contain split recommenda- 
tions with two and sometimes three different 
proposals on each of several different issues. 

The Council normally meets at 9 A.M. each 
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Thursday in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House. The President presides at every meet- 
ing, unless he is absent from Washington. Of 
the 339 meetings of the Council held during the 
present Administration through June 30, 1960, 
President Eisenhower has presided at 306, or 
over 90 per cent; the Vice President at 28; and 
the Secretary of State at 5. 


Typical NSC Meeting 


The usual NSC meeting opens with a briefing 
by the Director of Central Intelligence. He 
covers recent developments in the worldwide 
situation, with particular attention to the 
military, political, economic, and propaganda 
activities of the Sino-Soviet bloc. He also gives 
an up-to-date intelligence appraisal of the 
situation in whatever foreign country or area 
may be on the agenda for policy discussion that 
day. 

As Special Assistant, sitting across the 
Council table from the President who is presid- 
ing, it is my task to present each policy paper 
and to describe each policy issue up for decision. 
Under the active leadership of the President, 
each Council member concerned participates 








“... the Council ts only 
advisory to the President; 


he alone decides.”’ 


in the discussion. Usually the discussion is 
lively and there is a vigorous exchange of views, 
many of which are tenaciously held. It is not 
infrequent for the military—the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—to differ from the Secretary of State. 
Or again the Secretary of the Treasury may 
agree with the objective of a policy, but con- 
sider that its cost would be excessive in relation 
to the demands of other national security 
policies upon available resources. 

After he has concluded the Council discus- 
sion, the President decides in one of several 
ways: (1) he may announce his decision in the 
Council; (2) he may defer decision and decide 
a day or so later in his office; (3) he may send 
the paper back to the Planning Board for 
further work in the light of Council discussion; 
or (4) he may determine that a problem is not 
yet ripe for decision and call for further study 
in the departments and report back to him at 
the NSC. 

It should be emphasized that the Council is 


President Eisenhower with Gordon Gray, his special assistant for national security affairs. 











only advisory to the President; he alone de- 
cides. But he makes his determination in the 
light of the candid advice of his top political, 
military, and economic advisors—all free to 
discuss and debate before him. In that way an 
integrated national security policy is achieved. 
Also, the heads of the departments who will be 
affected by the President’s decision will have 
participated in the decision-making process 
and, having done so, fully understand what 
underlies the result. 


How Policy Is Made 


The NSC machinery deals with both long- 
term and short-term policy needs. It does not 
deal with the conduct of operations. 


It is perhaps fair to say that most NSC policy 
papers look to a longer term, perhaps two to 
four years ahead and in some cases five to 
ten years in the future. 

A prospective new long-term policy paper 
might originate with a request in the NSC by 
the President, or by another Council member, 
or by the Planning Board for a policy paper on 
a given subject. Revisions of existing policies 
most often are undertaken upon recommenda- 
tion of the Operations Coordinating Board as a 
result of its continuing re-appraisal of the 
adequacy of policy in the light of operating 
experience. The matter is referred to the NSC 
Planning Board which, after some general dis- 
cussion, including a study of a National In- 
telligence Estimate in the premises, normally 
delegates to the department having primary 
interest the task of drafting an initial paper. 
Since the majority of national security policies 
deal with international affairs, the State De- 
partment prepares most of the first drafts. The 
first draft comes from State to the Planning 
Board, where it is preliminarily discussed and 
the views of other departments fully expressed. 
From this point, the paper goes through co- 
ordination and re-drafts. Conscious and earnest 
effort is made to be certain that any diver- 
gencies of view are clearly expressed in alter- 
nate proposals. 


The Planning Board and their assistants may 
write and rewrite the policy paper many times 
before it is formally circulated to the Council 
members, advisors, and other participants. 
Normally, ten days are provided before the 
Council considers a paper, during which time 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff meet formally on the 
paper and submit their military views in 
writing. 

This full process may require several weeks, 
or even months, but the policy paper once 
approved by the President can be expected to 
guide operations in the field it covers, barring 
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unforeseen developments, for at least a year or 
two. This does not mean that once adopted a 
policy becomes frozen, static, and sterile. In- 
deed, the President’s insistence upon periodic 
reviews of the adequacy of policy insures that 
adjustments dictated by changing circum- 
stances are considered by the Council in timely 
fashion. 


Fast Decisions on Short-term Policy 


By short-term policy, I have in mind the 
need for an immediate policy decision in a 
matter of days. The NSC machinery is also 
geared to cope with this situation. In such cases 
the Planning Board, in one or two meetings on 
successive days, has hammered out policy 
proposals which have gone directly to the 
Council the next day or the day after for 
decision by the President. 


In cases of extreme urgency, a question is 
raised in the Council without ever going to the 
Planning Board. Usually, there is a one- or two- 
page statement of the problem in writing, 
prepared, for example, by the Secretary of 
State or perhaps by the Special Assistant. 
Setting forth the problem in writing helps to 
focus discussion at the Council. There have 
been rare cases where a problem is posed orally 
at the Council table by the President or another 
NSC member and a decision has been taken 
forthwith. In every case, however, a written 
statement of the policy as approved by the 
President is transmitted to all interested de- 
partments and agencies for implementation. 
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... security depends not on ourselves alone, 
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Implementation of Policy 


Once a policy is approved, the President 
directs its implementation by all the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government which 
are concerned. In the case of papers relating to 
foreign countries, which comprise the great 
bulk of NSC policies, the President designates 
the Operations Coordinating Board as the co- 
ordinating agency. The Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board, itself an element of the NSC struc- 
ture, is an interdepartmental group made up of 
representatives at the Under Secretary level. 
The President has designated me Chairman of 
the OCB. The Vice Chairman is Mr. Karl G. 
Harr, Jr., Special Assistant to the President for 
Security Operations Coordination, who devotes 
the major part of his time to OCB activities. 

I should add that the day-to-day problems 
are for the most part operational and are 
properly dealt with by the responsible operat- 
ing departments. Policy matters by their nature 
tend to have a longer-term character. Of 
course, | do not mean by long term that the 
implementing action takes place years in the 
future. On the contrary, a long-term policy 
usually requires the initiation of actions today, 
the full impact of which will come to be felt 
over several years ahead. 


Requirements for the Future 


For the future, several things are required of 
the individual citizen—including the individual 
corporate citizen—if the U.S. is to enjoy sound 
national security. 

Perhaps what is most required of the in- 
dividual citizen is a full appreciation and con- 
tinuing awareness of, first, the nature, com- 
plexity, enormity, and probable lengthy dura- 
tion of the conflict in which we are engaged with 
the Communist bloc and, second, the rapidly 
changing nature of the world in which we are 
living. During the past 15 years, for example, 
the number of independent nations in the world 
has increased from around 70 to almost 100. 
During the same period, the United States has 
come into important responsibility for leader- 
ship in the Free World. But of course we are 
only a part of the Free World and our national 
security depends not on ourselves alone, but 
also upon the strength and cohesion of our 
friends. 

Happily for our national security, the 
American citizen is by nature responsive, 


but also upon the... cohesion of our friends.”’ 


imaginative, and resourceful. Endowed with a 
knowledge of the nature of the task and what is 
required to meet it, the individual citizen can 
be counted upon as always to respond with 
willingness and vigor. 

In times of shooting wars, the problem is 
self-evident and the response automatic. In a 
Cold War situation such as we face today, 
however, the nature of the threat is more com- 
plex; it is harder to understand and the needed 
response consequently harder to define and to 
evoke. 

For the future, and indeed the present, our 
citizens must understand that freedom will not 
survive without the security of our nation in its 
broadest sense, and that security is meaning- 
less without freedom. To preserve both will 
require of us constancy of national purpose, 
loyalty, accompanied by unifying pride, devo- 
tion of effort, and continuing spiritual drive. 
Our people are our nation, and our institutions 
are only what our citizens make them. 


Specific Contributions 


Among the specifics of individual and cor- 
porate contributions are certainly these: 

a. A recognition of the imperative of the 
continued commitment of necessary finan- 
cial, industrial, and other resources to mili- 
tary and other national security programs. 

b. An active response to the requirements 
of military service—whether in ROTC, call 
to active duty, enlistment, or Selective 
Service. 

c. A willingness on the part of able citi- 
zens to accept the obligation of Government 
service, both at home, and now of increasing 
importance, abroad. 

These and many other things demand an 
application of self-discipline which must be 
conscious and unremitting. Only the best of our 
individual and collective efforts will lead to 
success in the struggle in which we are engaged; 
with less than our best, perhaps we deserve to 
lose. 

In order to preserve our security and in- 
divisible freedoms, we must devote sufficient 
human and material resources to all elements 
of total defense. Provided we continue to do so, 
we may ultimately look to a day of possible 
universal disarmament, and guaranteed peace 
with honor and justice. This will of course 
require universally free and open societies. 
Such a goal for the world should be central 
to all our thoughts and actions. 








MILITARY POLICY IN 
AN UNSTABLE PEACE 


by Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Ret., Former Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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When Admiral Arthur W. Radford finished his second 
term as Chairman of the Join: Chiefs of Staff in 
1957, he completed a military career thai had spanned 
three wars—almost a half century of military develop- 
ment. He was one of the early Navy aviators, receiving 
his wings in 1920. 

World War Il service included command of Carrier 
Divisions 11 and 6, and staff duty with Commander 
Aircraft, Pacific. Before and during the Korean conflict, 
he served as Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific fleet, 
and High Commissioner, Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

Since retirement, Admiral Radford has served as 
consultant on international affairs to the Bankers 
Trust Company and the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company. He is a director of Philco Corp., Molyb- 
denum Corporation of America, and the Worthington 
Corp. 







At the moment, the Soviet’s most serious 
threat is in the economic and political field, 
Admiral Radford states in this DEFENSE 
QUARTERLY interview. But he expresses con- 
cern over our military strength in his 
answers to: 









@ How do we compare militarily to the 
Soviet? 

@ Are we dropping back? 

@ Will our current policy keep us strong? 

@ What is required? 
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Admiral Radford and Joint Chiefs in 1956 meeting. L. to r.: 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Adm. 
Radtord, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, and Gen. Randolph M. Pate. 













Military Policy in an Unstable Peace 


Would you relate the mission and role of the 
military to national policy? 


National policy and the various segments of 
it change, but in general the American people 
want to live in a peaceful world. We would like 
to devote as much of our income as we can to 
constructive efforts, both in our country and in 
helping people abroad. 

However, our military policy is determined 
by the actual situation in the world, rather 
than the world we might like to see. The 
strength of our military forces varies from time 
to time as that world situation changes—or at 
least as the assessment of that situation the 
President and the Congress finally agree on. 

In the past there have been great swings up 
and down. We had the build-up of our military 
forces in the 30’s, when it began to look as 
though we might have to take part again in 
some kind of a world war. Then we fought 
World War II, and as we had done before in 
our history, as soon as the fighting was stopped 
we demobilized our great military forces. We 
unilaterally disarmed and gave the Com- 
munists, the international Communist organi- 
zation, their first chance to catch up. They 
maintained most of their military strength 
after 1945 and all of their interest in military 
equipment and its development. They con- 
tinued with developments which we postponed. 
They were very active, as we now know, in the 
atomic energy field. They evidently were more 
active than we were at that time in the rocket 
and missile field. 


How strong relatively would you say our military 
posture is today compared with the Soviets? 


This argument about strength is, in many 
respects, an endless one. The best answer would 
seem to be that since the Communists respect 
our military strength, it must be sufficient. If 
they didn’t respect our strength, we probably 
would have had more military actions, because 
after World War II, when we permitted our 













strength to go way down, the Communists 
started the Korean War. 

Whenever the Communists feel that they 
have a chance to exploit any kind of weakness, 
they will take it. In 1950 they decided that they 
could exploit military weakness. They thought, 
I am sure, that we would not reply to the 
invasion of South Korea. They estimated that 
our forces in Japan were too weak, that the 
campaign would be over very quickly and 
before any mobilization could take place. They 
had reason to feel perhaps, from public state- 
ments that had been made, that we would not 
take action. They made a mistake. I think that 
they will be careful not to make that kind of 
mistake again. 


Would we have the strength today to keep them 
from creating an incident in Berlin? 


Of course we have the strength, and the 
Russians know we have it. Using it is another 
thing. We don’t have the divisions on the 
ground in Berlin, of course, so we could not 
maintain a so-called conventional action in 
there. Furthermore, we should never get our- 
selves in the fix where we can only reply in the 
place and at the time of the enemy’s choosing. 
In other words, a reply to a situation in Berlin 
should not be in Berlin, and the Russians 
should understand that. 
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How would we reply? 


I don’t know. That would be a question that 
would have to be answered at the time, taking 
into account the nature of their threat or their 
action. It would depend on a lot of other 
things, such as the deployment of their forces, 
our own forces, and what we estimated they 
were prepared to do. 


We hear a great deal about the two kinds of 
strength. One is relative strength in terms of present 
capabilities, and the other is the strike-back ca- 
pability. Are we in a strong position in terms of 
strike-back? 


I consider we are. 


Do you feel that it is our strength that has forced 
the Communists into the new strategies of economic 
exploitation? 


Absolutely. 


Would it follow, if we drop our defenses any- 
where, that would become the place where they 
would strike back? 


I think there is no question about that. 


Do you think there is much danger of our drop- 
ping back on our military capabilities? Will the 
national climate support the kind of deterrent 
necessary? 


I think there is a real danger of dropping 
back. Our history shows that invariably we 
have done it. Assuming for a moment that we 
could get a satisfactory disarmament agree- 
ment (which I doubt) that seemed quite sound 
and which provided for inspection and so forth, 
one of the fears I have would be the tendency 
of the American people to take too much for 
granted. 

In 1921 we had the conference on the limita- 
tion of naval armaments in Washington. We 
astounded the world by saying we were going 
to scrap real ships and by proposing that the 
other nations scrap their plans. We proposed 
the establishment of a Five-Five-Three ratio 
among the United States, Britain, and Japan, 
the principal naval powers. We got our agree- 
ment on that basis, and then we failed to build 
up to the Five, our part of the ratio. We just 
said: the millenium has come; there won’t be 
any more wars. Probably by our failure to build 
up to that ratio, by not maintaining naval 
forces, we set the stage for World War II. The 
Japanese did build up; they ultimately ex- 
ceeded the Five-Five-Three ratio. 

I think, in these disarmament negotiations, 
the Russians are just trying to wear us down 
on our requirements—gradually get more and 
more concessions, just as they did in the 
Korean armistice negotiations. 
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In view of your fear that we will cut back with 
relaxation of tensions, and in view of the fact that 
you feel the Russians will continue to probe and 
exploit any weakness, do you feel that we are now 
doing what we need to do so that, in the next ten 
years, we will be safe and secure? 


As far as I know, we are still doing what we 
have to do. But what I am afraid of is this 
change, this relaxation on the part of the 
American people. 

Remember this: In World Wars I and II we 
had a complete national effort in support of the 
military operations. We set up controls; every- 
one was disciplined. There was no dissension, 
or little dissension, in the country. We were 
able to do many, many things very quickly; 
there was a dedicated effort on the part of 99 
and 44/100 per cent of our citizens. Our top- 
flight scientists and others contributed to the 
war effort wherever they were asked to. We 
made technological advances in four years that 
probably would not have been made under 
normal circumstances in 50 years. 

That kind of effort is not in existence today. 
We are trying to meet a very serious world 
military situation by voluntary effort. Part of 
the reason for our high costs is this voluntary 
system. 

The Communists don’t have that drawback. 
They are in a war-time effort. Theirs is a 
dictatorial organization; probably not more 
than two or three dozen men settle all ques- 
tions that have to be settled, and they settle 
them quickly. The Russian scientists do what 
they are told. They concentrate where they are 
told to concentrate. 


How do we compensate for this? Do we have 
strength in the free-enterprise, the democratic 
system? 


I think we do, although sometimes I get very 
discouraged about it. I still feel that free men 
do better than men who are working under a 
dictator. 

One of the things that may be discouraging 
us, and maybe gives the impression that the 
Russians are way ahead of us, is the fact that 
much of the information we get is just what 
they want us to get. I remember in World War 
I and again in World War II there was a certain 
amount of admiration just before both of those 
wars for the efficiency of the dictators—the 
efficiency of the Kaiser, of Hitler, or of the 
Japanese. Now it is the efficiency of the 
Russians. 
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Also, we read about great progress in Com- 
munist China. But there is another side to this 
thing, and we usually find that out much later. 
We find out that the people were terribly 
unhappy, that they were driven, that they 
were not doing things voluntarily, and that the 
effort to get things done under such conditions 
was much greater than it would have been if 
they had been done freely and willingly. 

So I feel that we have to make an intelligent 
assessment of the situation. We can’t be stam- 
peded into depression. We must realize that 
these other fellows have lots of troubles, too, 
and that the dictatorial system does not always 
bring out the best in the least time. 


Is it your conviction, then, that there has been no 
change in Russian intent? 


Not the slightest change. 


Do you think there is any degree of change, not of 
sincerity of purpose but of tactics—that they would 
like to de-emphasize the military so they could put 
more emphasis on the economic? 


There is no question but that they have done 
that. But, that is a tactic. At the moment their 
most serious threat is in the economic and 
political field. 


How do you feel we should respond to this? 


We have been trying to respond by aiding 
the development of underdeveloped areas, 
where their subversive activities are par- 
ticularly successful. That is what our military 
and economic aid programs have been doing. 


Have these been successful, in your opinion? 


They have been very successful. In the last 
ten years we have had amazing over-all success, 
but we are going to have increasing difficulty 
in holding our own, with the growing opposition 
to foreign aid in the Congress. 


Could you give an example of where our aid may 
have turned the trick? 


I think the only reason that the Communists 
are not in possession of all of Asia is because of 
our military and economic aid. 


How would we meet a situation with force, if it 
should crop up—not in Europe, where you men- 
tioned it couldn't be localized, but say in the Near 
East or Far East? Take Formosa—how would we 
respond in kind? 


Well, we did in 1958. We responded in the 
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Straits of Formosa with our naval forces and 
our air forces in Taiwan. We responded in 
Lebanon the same way. 


You stated that our basic current policy, if we 
carry on with it, will keep us in a position of 
strength. Are there other things we should be doing 
on this point? 


I think the greatest need we have is for the 
education of the American public. I realize, 
sitting on the outside now, how hard it is to 
understand the issues from the available in- 
formation that comes to one from the press, 
radio, the television, and everything else. The 
general public gets a very confused picture, 
because there are so many “experts” talking on 
the subject. Some of them are not as expert as 
others, but they pose as experts. 

The thing that worries me most is the present 
tendency to put foreign policy and defense 
policy into domestic politics. It generates a 
picture of us abroad in the minds of our friends 
and enemies which may be very dangerous. 

For instance, I have just come back from 
three months traveling in the Far East. I find 
that, if the United States public is confused, 
our friends and allies around the world are ten 
times as confused. When prominent members 
of the Congress say we have no adequate 
defense and argue with the President of the 
United States (who says we have), they 
wonder—across the oceans—what in the world 
is going on here in the United States. 


How is our image where you traveled? 


Strangely enough, I think we are respected, 
generally speaking. But we can’t stand this 
downgrading indefinitely. 


are not in possession of all of Asia 


In other words, you feel that current debates have 
been destructive? 


Very destructive; very destructive. 


Is there more you would like to see from the 
industrial community? 


Yes, my own feeling is that too few of the 
responsible members of United States industry 

-the great mass of educated professional men 
and businessmen in this country—take the 
interest they should in national problems. 


What could they do in this area? 


Men of that kind are in a position to in- 
fluence their congressional representatives and 
to see that they support the courses of action 
which to them seem best. They can do this by 
doing a little homework, by reading and study- 
ing the available material. 


Based on your knowledge of the leading candi- 
dates in both parties, do you believe we have hopes 
of continuing the kind of military capabilities and 
strength that we should have? 


I am sure we will, for the time being. In that 
field I see no real danger. It is the American 
people who are going to change this thing, if it 
is changed. They are going to change it if they 
don’t have enough information. 


Do you feel that as public citizens we are more 
stable and consistent in our thinking today than we 
were shortly after World War Il, so we won't be 
duped by Communist propaganda? 


No, I don’t. I feel there is still great argu- 
ment going on. On the other hand, our military 
leadership I think has had an appreciation of 
the Communist threat, which was not always 
shared by the public. 
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A leader in planning postwar defensive strategy around the smaller and ‘“‘cleaner’’ 


nuclear bombs, discusses the role of the Army in preventing brush-fire wars. 


Greater airlift mobility, additional modern weapons, and better integration of 


NATO forces, are advocated for the future. Recent Communist actions, industry 


employment of former military officers, and service unification are touched upon 
in this DEFENSE QUARTERLY interview. 


1 deterrent force 


General Collins, what do you believe to be the 
principal role of the United States Army in Free 
World defense? 


The major role of the Army is to contribute 
to the military power of the United States, 
first of all, so as to deter the Communists from 
launching a thermonuclear war; secondly, to be 
prepared to assist local forces, anywhere in the 
world where our national interests are involved, 
in putting out “brush-fire wars’’ before they 
burst into major outbreaks; and finally, to 
assist in winning any war if one should occur. 

In NATO, which is concerned with the 
defense of Western Europe, the Army has con- 
tributed along with the armies of our allies, to 
the so-called ‘“‘shield’? which General Norstad 
refers to quite frequently. Without that shield 

—defense forces on the ground—the Russians 
might well persuade themselves that they could 
quickly overrun Europe without having to 
launch a thermonuclear attack, though such 
aggression would inevitably lead to thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Now with a fairly strong United States Army 
force of roughly five and a half divisions on the 
ground in Europe, the Russians know that we 
would be in the war from the very beginning if 
they launch an attack. Thus the Army, as well 
as the Strategic Air Command, plays a major 
role in deterring Russia from initiating all-out 
war in Europe. 

The Army should be prepared also to move 
quickly and effectively to interpose against 
minor aggressions in the areas of CENTO and 
SEATO (the Middle East and Southeast Asia, 
the most likely areas for brush-fire wars). 


by General J. Lawton Collins, Ret., Former Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 


How does today’s Army differ from that of World 
War II? 


The change has been that we have had to 
maintain stronger standing forces than was the 
case prior to World War II. This need was 
certainly demonstrated by the Korean War. 

That was a terribly difficult war, but the fact 
that the Communists started it in Korea 
immediately adjacent to Japan, and where we 
had troops available, made it the easiest place 
for us to interpose, and stop aggression. 

Nowhere else in the world, other than in 
Europe, were we really prepared to take such 
action. Having learned that lesson, I would 




















































“The major weakness, 
frankly, is in the 
lack of mobility of 


the Army forces... 
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think that we should remember it. We should 
maintain forces today, not only in Western 
Europe, and in the Far Pacific, but we should 
maintain mobile forces in being ready to move 
to any threatened place in the world, either 
from Europe, the United States, or from some 
strategic point like Hawaii or Okinawa in the 
Pacific. 


Do we have adequate forces in being to do this? 


Generally speaking, I would say we have 
sufficient Army forces to do this. I wouldn’t say 
that definitively because I have been out of 
this now four or five years, and I have not had 
the time to study it in detail. 

The major weakness, frankly, is in the lack 
of mobility of the Army forces and the gradual 
obsolescence of Army weapons. 


Available weaponry for the modern Army was demonstrated earlier this year at Ft. Benning, Ga. L. to r.: Lacrosse com- 
mand-guided missile for close ground support; lightweight M-60 tank unloading after river crossing in new LARC 15; 
6000 round-per-minute Vulcan 20 mm cannon; and highly-mobile SS-10 anti-tank guided missiles in launcher. 


Is there a need for accelerated improvement in 
weapons technology in the Army? 


I think the Army has developed the weapons. 
I was at Fort Benning, Georgia, recently, 
at a perfectly fascinating demonstration of 
some of the Army’s new weapons and tech- 
niques. The trouble is we haven’t got the 
money to buy the equipment needed to imple- 
ment the new techniques. The Army must have 
additional modern weapons. Just as important, 
we must have airlift in being from the Air 
Force, available for constant training and 
ready to move at least an Army division any- 
where in the world. That does not exist today. 

Just as the Marines and the Navy work 
together and the Army works with the Navy on 
amphibious landings, we must do more 
practicing with the Air Force, not only in the 
physical flying of the airplane groups, but also 
in the logistical support of airborne operations. 
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While I don’t think it would be necessary, or 
really desirable, to spend enough money to 
maintain an airlift for two Army divisions 
(one in Europe and one in the United States or 
in the Pacific), we certainly should have airlift 
for one division. Some of the airlift ought to be 
positioned so that troops from Europe might be 
able to move quickly to the Middle East, and 
some troops in the Pacific might be able to 
move to Southeast Asia. 

If the Communists knew we had these forces 
available and we had the competence and the 
will to use them, certain political situations 
would be less likely to give rise to brush-fire 
wars. We would then have a _ practicable 
deterrent against minor wars, just as the com- 
bination of our Strategic Air Force and our 
shield in Europe is a deterrent against major 
wars. We need both deterrents if we are to 
maintain peace. 


What is your personal analysis of our present 
position in terms of our strategic capability to deter 
war? 


So far as the United States is concerned, I 
think that we have adequate forces in numbers, 
if they were properly organized and equipped. 
I have already touched on the changes in 
organization and equipment that are needed in 
the Army. 


Earlier you mentioned the problem of money. Do 
you think the defense budget will change sub- 
stantially in size or complexion in light of the U-2 
incident and the Summit breakup? 


It’s very difficult to say, but anyone who 
looks at the situation as it stands today, must 
recognize this is no time for us to drop our 
guard. 


As a recent member of the NATO Standing Group, 
do you believe integration of military forces is being 
effectively accomplished in NATO among the 
participating countries? 


I hate to say this, but in my judgment it is 
not being done as effectively as it could and 
should be. 


The countries of Europe which immediately 
after World War II were in a bad way eco- 
nomically have re-established themselves as 
producing nations; the standard of living in 
Europe is excellent, and I believe the European 
members of NATO could contribute more 
forces than they are now contributing to the 
shield. 


I think they could also contribute more to 
the air defense of Western Europe. One of the 
technical points which it has always been 
difficult for me to understand is why some of 
the countries will not turn over control of their 
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At a Strategy for Peace Conference this summer (Page 42, this 
issue), General J. Lawton Collins had some definite ideas on what 
constitutes a practical approach to world peace. He elaborates 
on some of them in this interview. 

General Collins’ thoughts reflect the realism born of active 
World War Il combat leadership in the Guadalcanal, New Georgia, 
and Normandy invasion campaigns. 

His remarks carry the weight of a military statesman, who 
merited Presidential appointments as U.S. Representative to the 
Military Committee and Standing Group of NATO in 1953, and 
appointment as Special Representative of the U.S. to Vietnam, 
with personal rank of Ambassador, in 1954. 

His ideas are developed with the logic, not only of the Army's top 
commander during the Korean conflict (Chief of Staff, 1949-1953), 
but of a successful businessman (now a Director of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., and Vice Chairman of the Board of Pfizer International, 
Inc.). 











national air defense forces, including early 
warning services and communications, to the 
NATO Supreme Commander. 

Europe (France, Western Germany, and the 
Low Countries) is pretty shallow with respect 
to air defense. In an area as shallow as that, it 
is imperative there be coordination of air 
defense, including communications and posi- 
tioning of the missiles and air forces. Progress 
is being made, but it has not gone as far as it 
should. 

Since the Summit breakup, President 
DeGaulle has come out more strongly than he 
has heretofore in support of the NATO Alli- 
ance, and I think that is a very salutary thing. 
This may have some effect toward getting a 
better coordinated air defense of Western 
Europe. 


What do you feel is required of industry and 
science for the long-pull of ‘‘Total Defense’’? 


I used to say that the major ultimate 
deterrent to the Soviets was their conviction 
that they could not fully destroy American 
industry—that ultimately the weight of our 
industry would produce weapons, sufficient 
munitions and so on, to end in the Communist 
destruction rather than the destruction of the i9 
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Free World. 

And, I still think there is a modicum of truth 
in that. If we should have a major war, which 
God forbid, the side that can best survive the 
initial exchange of thermonuclear weapons, is 
the one which ultimately will win that war—if 
anybody survives. The survival, the resurrec- 
tion from the chaotic condition that would 
result, would be dependent upon the strength 
of our national purpose and the ability of 
industry. I think that American industry, with 
its broad spread in many sections of our coun- 
try, its diversity, and its great initiative, can 
meet that challenge if necessary. 

I believe the Russians know this, and hence 
the great capacity of American industry is one 
of our major deterrents against Communist 
aggression. 


What new weapons or types of weapons are 
needed from industry to implement the modern 
Army concept? 


Further progress must be made in the pro- 
duction of lighter, yet hard-hitting Army 
equipment that can be moved anywhere in the 
world by air, and that can be dropped by 
parachute. 

On the firepower side, this means better 
missile development. It also means the con- 
tinuing development of small thermonuclear 
or at least atomic weapons of small caliber that 
can apply tactically and locally the power of 
the atom, without the broadspread destruction 
that comes from the larger weapons. 

Increased mobility on the ground, and pro- 
tection from enemy attack is essential; progress 


















The YHC-1A turbine-powered transport helicopter 
provides greater mobility for Army troops and 
equipment. 
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has been made in armored personnel carriers of 
lighter weight and greater mobility. 

Looking at the total weapons picture, the 
Navy’s POLARIS missile which can be fired 
from the submarine is a great development. It is 
a wonderful supplement to the strategic Air 
Force, and the modern missile force. 

Incidentally, in my judgment, it is too early 
to throw overboard the piloted airplane in 
favor of the missile. After all, once a missile is 
launched, there is not much that can be done to 
control it after the first few minutes. Unless 
you have absolutely accurate information on 
your target and its physical location with 
respect to the launching site, you are not going 
to make hits. On the other hand, the manned 
airplane can always make the _ necessary 
modifications to suit inaccuracies, and to meet 
enemy counteraction. 

I think the day will come when we can 
depend entirely on missiles. However, I don’t 
think it has yet arrived. 


Do you feel that the pace of research, develop- 
ment, and production is moving ahead properly? 


Yes, I do. However, there is one thing I 
would like to touch on in connection with the 
relationship between industry and the military 
service. A recent act of Congress has restricted 
the employment of officers in certain types of 
industry. The objectives of the bill, there is no 
question, are good; however, it would be a 
serious mistake to further hamper the employ- 
ment of officers of experience with companies 
involved in the production of munitions and 
supplies for the Armed Services. 

Industry needs to know from competent 
military people what the requirements of the 
military are. Former military officers asso- 
ciated with individual companies can work 
with them, and tell them what the real needs of 
the services are. 

It is equally true that the Services need the 
guidance of industry. Experienced officers, 
now with industry and involved in the produc- 
tion of planes, tanks, and munitions of war, 
can help provide more effective guidance to the 
Services, helping to identify new industrial 
items which perhaps the military had not 
thought about, and thus speed up the applica- 
tion of new scientific developments to military 
use. 


Where do you personally believe the U.S. Army 
stands in weapons technology in relationship to the 
Soviet? 
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It is difficult to gauge because I have not 
been in the Soviet Union. I don’t want to be 
too optimistic, but I certainly feel, based upon 
what I have seen of the modern Army equip- 
ment, and of my knowledge of what the 
Russians are capable of doing in airborne 
operations, that we probably are ahead of the 
Russians in these developments. 

Our development of atomic weapons for 
tactical purposes has been excellent, and while 
the Russians unquestionably have made some 
advance, I doubt they have made the progress 
we have. 


What do you predict to be the Communist position 
during the next six months to a year, from the mili- 
tary standpoint? 


Of course, we already have had the threat 
reiterated by Marshal Malinovsky that, in the 
event of aircraft approaching Russia, bases 
from which the flight originated will be 
attacked immediately. 

I personally doubt that his order has been 
issued in quite such categorical terms, and I 
doubt also that they would launch any such 
attacks merely in the event that airplanes ap- 
proach Russia. You can’t fly to the East in 
Europe or to the West out in the Orient without 
approaching some Communist country. If they 
were to start attacking indiscriminately bases 
of that character, they would know it would 
bring destruction on Russia. I just don’t 
believe that the high command in the Soviet 
has gotten that silly. 


General, from 1945 to 1947, you headed up the 
public information activity of the Army. From a 
professional as well as personal standpoint, do you 
believe there is adequate public understanding of 
the meaning and purpose of the Army mission? 


I think that public understanding of the role 
of the Army is much better than it was when I 
first came into the service at the beginning of 
the first World War. This is probably due to so 
many of our people having served in the Army, 
and with the other Services over the world. Be- 
cause of this there is a better and a broader 
understanding of the necessity of having an 
Army, and of the necessity of having a com- 
bined defense of the United States, not de- 
pendent solely on one Service. 

I do think that with the recent development 
in missiles, and the question of the space age, 
there is a tendency for people to forget some of 
the fundamentals of the defense posture that 
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the Army supplies. That is why I have stressed 
the fact that in deterring war, you should not 
depend solely on your ability to counterattack 
in the air. 


In summary, what do you feel is most needed for 
the future, to provide a strong, well-prepared mili- 
tary strength of maximum effectiveness? 


I have always been an advocate of the wnifi- 
cation of our Services. By that I don’t neces- 
sarily mean putting them all in one uniform. 
But with the terrible costs of modern defense, 
and the necessity of maintaining adequate 
defense, further steps must be taken to co- 
ordinate the planning, and the potential opera- 
tions of our Armed Services, under the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

And the role we must be careful not to down- 
grade is the role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
They are the professional men whom we must 
depend upon for judgment and advice. That 
doesn’t mean that they have control over the 
political aspects of our preparations; that must 
remain in the hands of civilians, and the over- 
all direction must be in civilian hands. But we 
must enhance the responsibilities of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and its Chairman, so that our 
civilian leaders can get objective advice from 
their military subordinates. 

The steps being taken in places like the 
National War College and the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces to develop a body of pro- 
fessional officers with a broader understanding 
of the capabilities and limitations of all of the 
Services are moves in the right direction, as is 
the establishment of unified operational com- 
mands both in the United States and overseas. 

We still have to do more in building a corps 
of officers who have sufficient breadth of view 
and understanding to look at the over-all 
problem and not merely the problems of their 
own Services. 

These are things that must be done as we go 
along in the future. We said in the beginning 
when the Army suggested the unification of the 
Services that it would be an evolutionary 
process, not a revolutionary one. We must keep 
the evolution rolling. 
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SIGNIFICANCE 

OF THE SEAS 
IN THE 

MISSILE AGE 





by Admiral James S. Russell, Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
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Following a discussion of how and why the 
| Russian Navy differs strikingly from that of the 
| U.S., Admiral Russell explains how: 


@ The Polaris system is ‘‘an almost perfect 
deterrent’ to general war. 


@ Attack carriers provide an essential ingredient 
of the Navy’s limited war capability. 


@ Navy fleets around the world stabilize Cold 
War disturbances. 





Submarine launch of Polaris, July 20, 1960. 
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Simultaneous launching of two F3H Demons 


Today, in a common effort to stop the im- 
perialistic and predatory schemes of Com- 
munism, we are allied in mutual defense agree- 
ments with no less than 42 free nations of the 
world. The significance of the seas becomes 
readily apparent if one but examines a globe 
and notes the location of these, our allies. We 
are joined together by the common bond of the 
sea. For example, in the case of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, all except one 
of the 15 members, little Luxembourg, border 
on the sea. We have membership in three col- 
lective security groups—NATO to the East, 
the Rio Pact Nations to the South, SEATO to 
the West. All of these nations are, to a large 
extent, dependent upon the seas for their very 
existence in time of war. Thus the use of the 
sea is vital, for we must have world wide mass 
movement of men and material if mutual sup- 
port and common defense are to have meaning. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, are well 
aware that the greatest obstacle to their further 
expansion is the practical ability of free nations 
to act in concert. The Soviets know, as indeed 
do our allies, that this unity of action is possible 
only so long as we can use the sea. The Soviet 





from attack carrier, USS SARATOGA. 


military planners have, therefore, devoted a 
considerable portion of their post World War II 
military effort to building a modern Navy 
which is second in the world only to that of the 
United States. 


The Russian Navy 


Comparing our Navy with that of Russia, 
one notes three items of striking dissimilarity: 
the great emphasis Russia has put on numbers 
of submarines, the absence from her forces of 
aircraft carriers, and a general lack of amphibi- 
ous ships. 

There are, of course, good reasons for this. 
As a continental power bordered on two sides 
by nations who are willing to fight for their 
freedom, on a third side by an ice-bound ocean, 
and with generally limited access to the open 
sea, the submarine in the service of a conti- 
nental power is a natural weapon to use against 
both naval forces and merchant shipping. Russia 
has no convoys which she must fight through 
to an overseas ally, nor does her next military 
adventure have to occur overseas. 

This brings me to an explanation of Russia’s 
lack of aircraft carriers. One should recognize 
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Designated a Naval aviator in 1929, Admiral James S. Russell has 

been flying regularly ever since. Some notable results: DFC and Air 

Medal for early World War Il action against the Japanese as com- 

mander of Patrol Squadron 42 in the Aleutians; Legion of Merit for 

planning and coordinating Striking Group action while with the famed 
| Task Forces 38 and 58; 1956 Collier Trophy co-winner for develop- 
ment of the supersonic CRUSADER Navy fighter. 

Past positions, interspersed with several key Pentagon assign- 
ments, include: command of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission's 
task group during the Operation SANDSTONE tests; command of 
the carrier USS BAIROKO and the attack carrier USS CORAL SEA; 
and deputy command of the Atlantic fleet just before being appointed 
number two in Navy command in July, 1958. 








| that aircraft carriers are only a means to the 
end. That end is the tactical control of the air 
over ships at sea or over a beachhead, and the 
ability to use tactical air to strike at sea or 
from the sea. The Russians have a naval air 
force, some 3000 planes, trained to fight over 
the sea, to use guided missiles to sink ships, but 
Russia does not yet require carriers because, 
being a continental power, the seas over which 
they will fight are within range of airfields 
ashore, both in Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries. We do not have this advantage, but we 
certainly need high performance fighter air- 
craft with our naval forces, because we would 
have to fight through seas where we would be 
opposed by hostile air. We need naval avia- 


The nuclear-powered, Polcris-launching 
submarine, PATRICK HENRY. 
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MK 44 acoustical homing torpedos used 
in Navy’s ASROC antisub-system. 


tion integral with naval forces at sea to scout 
broad areas of ocean to search out and destroy 
enemy forces both on and under the sea. The 
modern flexible offensive power of our Navy, 
the ability to apply force with discernment, 
precise in location and appropriate in degree, 
lies in the manned aircraft of our fleets. The 
aircraft carrier is their base. 

The lack of amphibious ships in the Russian 
Navy is accounted for by parallel reasons. 
While Russia’s continental military power need 
not embrace amphibious forces, our assistance 
to our allies overseas,.our countering limited 
wars as in Korea and Taiwan, require amphibi- 
ous forces as well as the support of naval avia- 
tion. Russia does not have the requirement to 
support overseas allies. 


Meeting the Communist Challenge 


To meet the challenge the Communists offer 
to our lifelines across the seas, our Naval forces 
are deployed to all corners of the world, ready 
and trained to meet three broad conditions: 
(1) the general or all-out nuclear war, (2) the 
brush fire or limited war in which conventional 
weapons would be employed, (3) and the “‘Cold 
War’”’ situation. 

1. General War—-In a general or nuclear 
war, nuclear weapons would be used by each 
side in an exchange of massive blows. All forces 
would be involved, but the heaviest nuclear 
punch would come from the manned bombers 
of the Strategic Air Command, assisted by 
carrier-based Naval aircraft, our deployed 
tactical aircraft squadrons, ballistic missiles 
such as ATLAS from dispersed and hardened 
bases and, in the not too distant future, from 
our POLARIS-firing fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marines. 

I know of no one who is not convinced that 
such an exchange would be far from beneficial 
to either side. That it will take place is there- 
fore improbable. Nevertheless, we must insure 
this improbability by maintaining a deterrent 
to the deliberate initiation of all-out war by the 
Communists. The over-all deterrent, of course, 


Mach 2 F4H Phantom fighter aboard the 
attack carrier USS INDEPENDENCE. 
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MK 73 fire control director tracks super- 
sonic targets for Tartar missile. 





is the collective strength of the Free World, but 
a substantial part of the deterrence is a retalia- 
tory atomic strike capability which the Com- 
munists know will be capable of inflicting un- 
acceptable damage on them, even if they deliv- 
er a surprise attack upon us. 


The Polaris System 


The POLARIS submarine system is an al- 
most perfect deterrent because it combines the 
advantages of attack by ballistic missile with 
the already proven potential of concealment 
and mobility offered by the nuclear-powered 
submarine. Surrounding the potential aggressor 
are oceans and seas providing millions of square 
miles of underwater concealment within missile 
range of vital targets. A relatively small fleet of 
atomic powered submarines, each carrying 16 
ballistic missiles in its hold, capable of firing 
them at distant targets while completely sub- 
merged, represents for this country the ca- 
pability to retaliate, so quickly, and so in- 
evitably, that the potential attacker will have 
the certain knowledge that once his attack is 
launched, he will himself be destroyed. 

The introduction of the POLARIS-bearing 
nuclear-powered suktmarine will open a new 
front of warfare in an element (the sea) in 
which there are vast areas for maneuver. 

Despite all the military virtue one finds in 
the POLARIS submarine system, I would not 
advocate having it as the only retaliatory sys- 
tem. A single system can be met with a single 
countermeasure, and although that counter- 
measure against POLARIS is not now evident, 
in consideration of it we should have some 
variety in our retaliatory locker. 

2. Limited War— Does the national security 
demand any form of military power other than 
a deterrent to the general or nuclear war? 

The answer is an emphatic “‘Yes.’”’ We need 
the forces to deter, or, if hostilities are forced 
upon us, to prosecute successfully limited or 
peripheral wars. The growing atomic standoff 
makes all-out war less likely. It follows that all 













submarine will open a new front of warfare. . . 
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SIGNIFICANT COMPARISONS IN NAVAL STRENGTHS 
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Talos guided missile for use against air, 
land, sea, and underwater targets. 
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Source: Includes Jane's Fighting Ships, 1959-1960 


our armed services must maintain a strong 
limited war capability. But for a conflict to 
remain limited, there must be restraint in the 
selection of targets and in the size of weapons, 
and precision and discrimination in their deliv- 
ery. These are qualities which the long-range 
rocket and the large nuclear weapons do not 
possess. 

If limited war should be forced on a third 
country by an aggressor, to help that third 
country, we must be prepared to exert power 
limited and discriminating power——on the other 
side of some ocean. We must get that power 
there quickly and get it ashore quickly. We 
may have to keep it there, and keep it supplied, 
for protracted periods. To do this, we must 
have three capabilities. First, a capability to 
control the sea routes to the area of aggression, 
and any other sea routes along which we are 
threatened or harrassed. Second, a capability 
to strike within the area of aggression, pre- 
cisely and with discrimination, using weapons 
appropriate to the scale of the war. Third, a 
capability to put forces ashore promptly in the 
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Note: Figures include vessels in reserve, 
but not ships under construction. 


Carrier-based A3J Vigilante, supersonic, 
all-weather, attack aircraft. 
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“Kach fighting ship is a floating bit of 


objective area against whatever resistance 
there may be. In sum, naval forces, including 
their amphibious Marines, which can freely 
operate from international waters, to provide 
the spearhead and the shield to defeat limited 
aggression, and to do so without triggering 
unlimited catastrophe. 

Certainly sea power will play a vital role in 
any limited war. Upon reflection—to fight such 
a war without command of the sea on the part 
of the U.S. and the Free World allies is un- 
thinkable. 


Attack Carrier Versatility 


An essential ingredient of the Navy’s limited 
war capability is the attack carrier and its com- 
plement of manned aircraft capable of applying 
precise striking power—precise as to degree and 
as to target. It is the most versatile single 
weapon system on the face of the earth. Its 
mobility permits it to reach most of the pe- 
ripheral areas where limited aggression may 
threaten. There are many places in the world 
in which carriers, as mobile air bases in inter- 
national waters, provide the only means of 
applying this precise air power, and of doing it 
soon enough to keep the situation from getting 
out of control. The carrier force is a powerful 
instrument of national policy in a period of 
international tension, and a most effective 
stabilizer of Cold War disturbances. Attack 
carriers are vital to the Navy’s ability to con- 
trol the seas, and hence to this nation’s ability 
to win a war of any kind—small, medium, or 
large. 

3. Cold War—The third and final condition 
under which our forces are required to operate 
is the Cold War situation, which calls for a 
quiet show of force in troubled areas as a means 
of assuring our friends that we are ready and 
able to assist them should they be attacked. 
To accomplish this, we must either have forces 
deployed overseas and on the seas or ready to 
move on short notice to any area threatened by 
aggression. 

Currently the Army has five of its crack 
divisions in Germany, two in Korea, one in 
Hawaii, and the remaining divisions in the 
United States. Three of these home-based divi- 
sions form the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC), 
which is composed of airborne troops and in- 
fantry which are ready for instant deployment 
to any corner of the earth. The Air Force has 
40 wings of aircraft and missiles in its elite 
bomber force, the Strategic Air Command, 


the sovereign territory of the United States.” 


which are located here and in bases in North 
Africa, Europe, and the Far East. The Tactical 
Air Command has 33 highly trained wings of 
aircraft and missiles here and abroad ready for 
instant deployment to any trouble spot. In 
addition, the Air Force has some 23 high-per- 
formance fighter aircraft and missile wings 
employed in the air defense of North America 
and overseas bases. 


The Navy Around the World 


The Navy has traditionally ‘‘shown the 
flag’’ around the world since the days of John 
Paul Jones, and continues today to be a symbol 
of the Free World’s resistance to aggression. 

The powerful balanced naval fighting force 
which is the Sixth Fleet cruises the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It can meet aggression with a quick 
strike from the skies, from the surface, or from 
under the sea; it can go to the aid of a belea- 
guered ally with an amphibious landing of 
Marines (always one battalion or more with the 
fleet); or it can protect the vital sea lanes with 
anti-submarine and anti-air warfare. 

Fleets with similar capabilities are: the 
Second Fleet in the Atlantic; the First, in the 
Eastern Pacific; and the Seventh, operating in 
waters off Japan, Taiwan, and the Philippines. 
These fleets can augment one another in times 
of tension, and are moved to potential trouble 
spots over the international waters of the high 
seas. Each fighting ship is a floating bit of the 
sovereign territory of the United States. 


A Cost-balanced Force 


In summary: Over the long term, we must 
maintain an over-all military force adequate to 
our security needs, and do it with due con- 
sideration for the integrity of our economy. The 
steadily increasing cost of weapons makes it 
mandatory that we make the most searching 
appaisal of what our defense forces should con- 
tain, to the end that they have enough of 
everything we do need, but not more than we 
need. 

We must, of course, be ready to meet the 
ultimate threat—but not to the exclusion of 
being able to cope with lesser, more likely 
threats. To this end, all Services must maintain 
a capability for limited wars, which, although 
limited in area and in objectives, may not be 
small wars. Sea power—the ability to use the 
seas for our purposes and to prevent their use 
by the enemy— is vital to our security and an 
essential part of our over-all military structure. 




















‘'The main weapon will continue to be 
man, whether he be flying a bomber or 
firing a missile, for he has an infinite 
ability to adapt to changing conditions."’ 
General Thomas S. Power made this 
statement shortly after taking charge of 
the U.S. Air Force’s Strategic Air Com- 
mand in 1957. 

And General Power is well qualified 
to compare man to tomorrow's aero- 
space technology. Immediately before 
taking command of SAC, he served three 
years as the top man of the Air Force's 
Research and Development Command. 
Before that he spent six years as 
General Curtis E. LeMay's vice com- 
mander in chief, helping build SAC into 
what has been called the world's 
greatest deterrent force. 

During World War Il, he flew B-24 
combat missions in North Africa and 
Italy, led and directed the first large- 
scale fire bomb raids on Tokyo, served 
as General Carl Spatz’ deputy chief of 
operations during the atomic bomb 
attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 











The head of the nation’s intercontinental striking force stresses Air Force need 
for immediate and reliable warning against surprise missile attack, accelerated 
integration of ICBM’s into SAC, a virile research and development effort 


on the B-70, and active development of both manned and unmanned space systems. 


Building a Balanced 
Aerospace Force 


by General Thomas S. Power, Commander in Chief, Strategic Air Command 


To set the stage for this discussion, how does 
today’s Air Force contribute to U.S. ‘‘Total De- 
fense’’? 


There is no question that the United States 
relies heavily upon the strength and alert pos- 
ture of its Air Force to deter attack on this 
country, or, should we be attacked, to achieve 
decisive retaliation. The Air Force today has 
the major responsibility for conduct of strategic 
warfare (as assigned in the mission of the 








“We are...molding...a force that 
cannot be eliminated or 
sufficiently depreciated, even under 


conditions of no warning.” 


Strategic Air Command), limited war (the 
mission of the Tactical Air Command), and the 
air defense of the North American continent 
(through Air Defense Command units assigned 
to the North American Air Defense Command). 
This is not to say that we in the Air Force con- 
sider ourselves the sole instrument for deter- 
rence or victory. We fully realize that we are 
members of an over-all defense “‘team.’’ How- 
ever, I believe that the existence of our power- 
ful and ready air arm has been one of the major 
reasons we have not been attacked. 

Our national defense development shows 
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tremendous emphasis upon technology and 
strategy in the realm of air and space. We are 
in the process of building a balanced aerospace 
force of manned and unmanned vehicles that 
will assure this country of survival in a nuclear 
war. The maintenance of that force will also 
provide us with our best chance for staying out 
of war. 


What are the Air Force’s greatest areas of 
strength? How well is it prepared for its assigned 
mission? 


In relation to hardware, Air Force strength 
is based upon two major characteristics—over- 
whelming destructive capability and flexibility. 
You can get an idea of our destructive capa- 
bility by considering the fact that roughly 90 
per cent of the Free World’s striking power, 
as measured in terms of TNT equivalents, is 
carried in the bomb bays of SAC bombers. A 
single bomber in our fleet of approximately 
2000 carries more destructive power than was 
expended by both sides in World War II. 
Fighter-bombers of the Tactical Air Command 
also carry a lethal nuclear punch, and Air 
Defense Command fighters are of very high 
performance, manned by competent pilots and 
integrated into a complex warning and control 
network. These forces are rapidly gaining addi- 
tional strength and flexibility with a growing 


family of offensive and defensive missiles of 


all types. 

But perhaps our greatest asset is personnel. 
At this time, the Air Force has a hard core of 
highly skilled and motivated people who com- 
mand and operate its weapon systems and who 
provide the support so vital to the exercise of 
those systems. Almost without exception, Air 
Force personnel have a sense of pride and 
responsibility in their jobs that defies com- 
parison in most other walks of life. They are 


true professionals in the business of keeping the 
peace. 

How is the Air Force prepared against: 

a) Brush Fire War? 

b) Total War? 

c) Threats of Aggression? 


a) Our Tactical Air Command has been 
molded into a potent force to oppose aggression 
on a “brush fire’’ or limited basis. TAC oper- 
ates the finest fighter-bombers and troop 
carriers available. This command is capable of 
reaching any trouble spot on the face of the 
globe within hours to hit back at aggressors 
with both conventional and nuclear weapons. 
The Composite Air Strike Forces of TAC 
contain all the air elements necessary to the 
conduct of limited warfare. The effectiveness 
of these TAC components was probably best 
demonstrated during the late summer of 1958, 
when they came to the aid of the Chinese 
Nationalists during the Quemoy crisis. Their 
presence along with naval elements in that area 
of crisis was one of the primary reasons the 
Chinese Reds did not overrun Formosa. They 
fought a war without firing a shot—and con- 
tained the Communists in a critical situation 
which easily could have spread well beyond its 
point of origin. Contributing heavily to this 


successful containment was the posed might 
of SAC. 


b) The Strategic Air Command today is the 
Free World’s primary agent for the prevention 
of a total nuclear conflict. Through our posture 
of strength and readiness for immediate retalia- 
tion, we pose the Communists’ greatest obstacle 
to world conquest and domination through 
armed aggression. SAC now is prepared to send 
approximately one-third of its long-range strike 
force into the air and toward heartland targets 
within 15 minutes after receipt of attack warn- 
ing. Our force is spread over many bases in this 
country and abroad to complicate the enemy’s 
problem of achieving decisive damage in a 
surprise attack. He knows that today he cannot 
destroy enough of SAC to avoid an unaccept- 
able counterattack. 

SAC has moved already into the age of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, with ATLAS 
now operational and standing alert at Vanden- 
berg AFB, California, and Warren AFB, 
Wyoming. We are moving forward rapidly in 
the missile age, building toward a large and 
effective force of these weapons, molding SAC 
into a force that cannot be eliminated or suffi- 
ciently depreciated, even under conditions of 
no warning. 

c) The sum strength of the Air Force and its 
various combat arms plays a major role in 
discouraging even the most serious threats of 
aggression. The Communists are well aware of 
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accelerate the integration of ICBMs into 


SAC’s alert forces.’’ Above, the Atlas at Warren AFB, 
Wyo., location of the newest operational squadron. 
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that strength, they respect it, and they show no 
desire to challenge it at this time. Recent 
history bears out that fact. The Middle East 
crisis of 1958 conceivably could have erupted 
into a series of aggressive acts by the Com- 
munists and culminated in all-out nuclear con- 
flict. The basic reason we were able to avert 
these possibilities was our show of strength and 


determination. The presence of TAC as part of 


our forces directed to the Middle East, the 
readiness of our fighters to defend our home- 
land, and the deterrent might of SAC, ready in 
the background, convinced the Reds we could 
answer any blow they could strike. 

What are the Air Force’s greatest needs? 

Perhaps I should separate the Air Force’s 
urgent requirements into two categories, as | 
see them: (1) Our immediate needs, and (2 
long lead-time requirements. 

Without doubt, our most pressing require- 
ment today is immediate and reliable warning 
against surprise attack from enemy missiles. 
We must also expand our tanker aircraft fleet 
as soon as possible and continue to accelerate 
the integration of ICBMs into SAC’s alert 
forces. Further, we must fully implement pro- 
grams designed to stabilize completely pro- 
fessional and dedicated personnel resources. 

Looking toward the future, we must modern- 


The Air Force recommends research and development effort on 
the Mach 3 B-70 bomber to ‘take advantage of the marvelous and 
small ‘computer’ that is man’s brain.’’ 


... Wwe must... pursue the development of both 


ize Our manned weapons systems in order to 
maintain a balanced force; we must also pursue 
the development of both manned and un- 
manned space systems as rapidly as practicable 
in order to insure a continued favorable margin 
of deterrence. 


I would like to emphasize, however, that 
there will always be a requirement for man at 
the controls of a combat vehicle. Science, 
despite its incredible strides in automation, 
cannot match his ability to analyze, choose, 
and act under widely varying circumstances. 
This is not to question the value of missiles or 
other unmanned systems. The point here is that 
a complete and effective force must be com- 
posed, in part, of manned vehicles which take 
advantage of the marvelous and small ‘‘com- 
puter’’ that is man’s brain. Further, we must 
not discount the possibility that a defense 


against ballistic missiles may be perfected. If 


this happens we would be in dire straits if we 
had failed to develop a bomber that was 
capable of “‘living’’ in the most sophisticated 
defense environment of a future time period. 
It is for this reason that the Air Force has so 
strongly recommended a virile research and 
development effort on the Mach 3 B-70. In the 
space age, we will require systems such as the 
Dyna-Soar and other vehicles to put man in 
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The proper hardware and tactics are needed for immediate 
counterblow. Above, the Minuteman ICBM, with instantaneous 
reaction capability, is scheduled to be operational around 1963. 


space. We can never hope to control space, 
from a deterrent standpoint, unless the human 
factor is included in our planning. 


In the realm of tactics, our paramount con- 
sideration must continue to be the survival of 
our retaliatory force. The concepts of 15- 
minute ground alert and unit dispersal, men- 
tioned earlier, are resolving this problem for 
the moment. We are on the verge of a dan- 
gerous period, however, when the Soviets may 
possess a sizable missile force and we will have 
no assured warning of an impending missile 
attack. For this reason, S/ C has tested an air- 
borne alert and has been indoctrinating crews 
in the sustained conduct of such an operation. 
We have found the air alert a feasible tactic 
and will be prepared to adopt it upon order 
from the Department of Defense. The air alert 
could protect our striking force until the day 
we, in fact, have guaranteed warning. At that 
time, a dispersed force of bombers on the 
ground and mounted on mobile launch plat- 
forms can provide the deterrent margin. 


Above all, we must retain our key personnel, 
the specialists whose minds make the hardware 
work. We must work toward the maintenance 
of a truly professional force. Our responsibility 
to develop and maintain that force will be a 
constant task. 
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In summary, what is needed for the maximum 
strategic effort? 


If war comes, we will have no time to correct 
mistakes in preparation for a counterblow. We 
must be sure that science, industry, and the 
military have provided the proper hardware 
and tactics to attain victory. There also must 
be a greater public understanding of the threat 
to our national survival posed by an enemy as 
powerful and determined as the Communists. 
Public apathy can cripple our efforts to build 
and maintain a deterrent force. 


Above all, we must prepare ourselves to 
react effectively under the worst possible con- 
tingency—a massive surprise attack directed 
at the entire nation. Our retaliatory strength 
must be at its peak before such an attack, for 
there will be no time to build our forces after 
such an onslaught. If war is forced upen us, we 
will have to fight it with the forces in being 
and with those that are left after the iiutial 
strike. 

If there is a total nuclear war, no winner will 
emerge—only losers, in varying degrees. Our 
greatest triumph will be to avoid war and keep 
a just and honorable peace. Any lapse in our 
Air Force structure or our plans for the years 
ahead can rob us of that objective. 


“The space age will require systems such as the Dyna- 
Soar .. . to put man in space.’ The Dyna-Soar, a hyper- 
sonic boost glide bomber, is in the development stage. 
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“On occasions, | have classified people as inno- 
vators, caretakers, or undertakers. The inno- 
vators always seem to be seeking better ways 
of doing things, are never satisfied with the 
status quo. The caretakers get the job done, 
but it remains the same job. With the under- 
takers, no matter how well intentioned, the job 
sooner or later dies. 


“In this classification, George Haller would 
have to be labeled as an innovator. But he is 
more than an innovator. In fact, George Haller 
comes as close as any man | know to typifying | 
the scientific and technological force that gives 
coherence and direction to society today. As an 
engineer and scientist, he has served industry, 
government, and education with equal dis- 
tinction. 


“He has served industry in both design and 
research as a consultant, as an _ engineer- 
scientist, and as an administrator. 


“He has served the Armed Forces both as a 
civilian and as an officer. As a radio engineer 
before World War Il, his research led to several 
important patents. As a military officer, he 


organized the Air Force effort in radar counter- ; 
measures and missile control, served overseas in 
the North African and Sicilian invasions, and 


carried out technical intelligence work in Japan. 


‘He has served education as a researcher, an 
instructor, and as assistant dean before becom- 
ing Dean of the College of Chemistry and 
Physics at The Pennsylvania State University. 

“How is it that he can do so many things so 
well? | think his secret lies in two outstanding 
characteristics—his tremendous enthusiasm, and 
his not being afraid to make mistakes. Rather 
than spend valuable time worrying about where 
or how a mistake was made, his energies are 
always directed at getting on with the job.” 





—DR. ERIC A. WALKER, President, 


The Pennsylvania State University 
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“If man does find the solution for world 
peace it will be the most revolutionary reversal 
of his record we have ever known,”’ so said 
Chief of Staff General George C. Marshall, on 
September 1, 1945, in his Biennial Report. 

The world events of the past two or three 
months definitely emphasize that man shows 
no immediate promise of reversing his shabby 
record of programming his own destruction. Of 
all the innovations that I can imagine 
scientific and technical included—the greatest 
innovation of them all would be the solution for 
world peace. 

Since this innovation doesn’t seem to be 
immediately forthcoming—despite efforts from 
many quarters of our society—it becomes the 
mutual task of all members of the national 
security team—government, military, and in- 
dustry—to study the influences and plans that 
affect our national survival. This is certainly 
a vital factor in any farsighted approach to 
‘Total Defense.” 

Industry has come to recognize that no 
longer can it merely wait for the defense-serv- 
ing agencies of the government to define the 
weapons that will be needed to defend the 
nation. Due to the technological complexities 
in the design of modern weapons, industry must 
program the work of the laboratories to agree 
with the potential political and environmental 
influences that will govern the use of our 
weapons in the wars of the future. 

But do not mistake this planning and study 
by industry as an infringement upon, or usurp- 
ing of, the planning and decision-making roles 
of the government. Industry must do this plan- 
ning if it is to conserve its limited resources. 


Industry must zealously commit these re- 
sources so as to bring about the most expedi- 
tious and economical research, development, 
and production of military hardware. 


An Educated ‘‘Look Ahead’’ 


Throughout industry there is a growing 
trend toward taking an educated “‘look ahead’’ 

to sense the technical demands of total de- 
fense not one or two years ahead, but five, ten, 
and even 15 years into the future. 

In General Electric, for example, full-time 
experts (physicists, economists, psychologists, 
scientists, and experienced military strategists 
study and analyze the geopolitical and mili- 
tary situations of the world as they apply to 
the defense of the United States in the fields of 
applied military technology, social, and phys- 
ical sciences. These people are concerned with 
the synthesis, description, and preliminary 
specification and evaluation of preferred sys- 
tems to meet requirements which are foreseen 
in the future military operations, and which 
reflect advanced states of the arts in the engi- 
neering disciplines. 

Using this material in the form of well- 
documented reports, it is possible for our top 
management to explore whole areas of future 
research and production activity which we 
should include, modify, or eliminate from our 
future business programs. As pure military 
defense business becomes increasingly just one 
of several aspects of the total defense effort, 
this approach can do much to pave the way for 
the transition into greater non-weapons activ- 
ity. 

As a case example of our planning approach, 














I have based the analysis of future world 
conditions and situations, which follows, upon 
one of the reports* recently issued by our full- 
time staff of researchers. 


The International Situation 


The first consideration that any industry- 
military planning must be concerned with, is 
the aspects of international power. 

An examination of the investigations upon 
which our planning is based indicates that the 
pattern of competition between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. is presently shifting 
and that in the immediate future, as well as for 
the long run, the reliance will be less upon 
military weapon systems and more and more 
upon the use of economic, political, and psy- 
chological strategies to maintain and further 
the prosecution of the Cold War. This is evident 
in the use by the Soviet Union (as well as by its 
Red Chinese allies) of economic aid programs 
for underdeveloped areas. It is also clear that 
the technological advances being made by both 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. have psy- 
chological and political overtones that do not 
escape the attention of the rest of the world. 
The implications here for planners in our own 
country will have considerable impact upon 
the appropriations for research, development, 
foreign aid, weapon systems, technical assist- 
ance, and many other means employed to hold 
our position as the leader of the Free World 
coalition. 

The temptation to see in current or recent 
events the signs that point clearly to possible 
future courses of action is great. Such happen- 
ings as Russia’s technological advances, the 
visit of Chairman Khrushchev to the United 
States, or the trip of President Eisenhower to 
Europe a few weeks previously, the proposition 
offered by General deGaulle for the settlement 
of the Algerian struggle, the future of the 
“welfare state’? in Great Britain, the anti- 
American riots in Japan, the failure at the 
Summit meeting in Paris, and Khrushchev’s 
unhealthy interest in the U.S. presidential elec- 
tion—these and many more occurrences of 
recent times give clues to the future, but they 
cannot help the planner quite so much as he 
would wish. What is needed, of course, is 
perspective—based upon research and a long 
experience of relating the happenings of the 
past to the prospects for the future. 


Diffusion of Power 


And what are the prospects for the future? 
The bipolar world is disappearing. Our planning 
accepts its passing as a point of departure and 
attempts to focus upon developments in a 
process by which predominant power, exer- 


***4 World in Transition,”’ prepared by Technical Military Planning 
Operation, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


cised formerly by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, is becoming increasingly limited 
and restricted through the emergence of new 
power centers. This process is called the diffu- 
sion of power. 

An approximate time sequence for this 
change in pattern is viewed as follows: the 
bipolar world from 1945 to 1951 (U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R.), a loose tripolar world from 1951 to 
1965 (U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and Europe), and a 
world of more than three powers from 1965 
(e.g., U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Europe, China). The 
United States just after World War II, did not 
possess the omnipotence actually assumed by 
many. 

Given the unwillingness to use the American 
weapons superiority which existed from 1945, 
bipolarity in effect began with V-J Day. The 
increasing strength of the Soviet Union as the 
center of a power bloc made this bipolarity 
more evident through the late 1940’s. By the 
time of West European recovery, the restora- 
tion of Japan, the emergence of Red China, and 
the industrial growth of India, the indications 
were clear that one or more centers of power 
would be added to the existing pair as the 
world entered the decade of the 1960's. 

Identification of Afro-Asian nations as a 
“third force’’ follows from its effectiveness in 
tempering unilateral United States and Soviet 
moves since the Korean armistice negotiations. 
After allowance is made for the failure of the 
Bandung Conference to unite the views and 
efforts of these countries generally, the remain- 
ing areas of Afro-Asian agreement and co- 
operation are too important to be overlooked. 
Included are anticolonialism, economic pres- 
sures upon the Free World and Communist 
Bloc for aid, and diplomatic influence within 
and outside the United Nations. 


Super-Power Countries by 1975 


Those countries foreseen as approaching the 
super-power status of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. most closely by 1975 are a united 
Western Europe and a Communist China, 
which will share roles as the world’s foremost 
major powers by that date. Actually, a unified 
Western Europe will be in a stage of transition 
from major-power to super-power status. Some- 
what below these two centers in the major- 
power ranking will be Japan and India. Neither 
Latin America nor Southeast Asia appears to 
be approaching major-power status. The 
Middle East, for reasons of religion and geog- 
raphy, seems to possess an earlier potential 
for unity and strength than Latin America or 
Southeast Asia; but divisive forces in the 
Middle East—apparently greater than else- 
where—make remote the likelihood of a major- 
power status. Given the conditions apt to pre- 
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vail during the next decade, probably Africa 
(considering this as the sub-Saharan portion of 
that continent) is more susceptible to inclusion 
in the company of rapidly growing power 
centers than is the Middle East. 

The second major consideration we deal 
with is the diffusion of power. 

The diffusion of international power denotes, 
in the context of our planning, the declining 
relative influence, over time, of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. in international affairs 
and the growing relative influence of third, 
fourth, fifth, etc., parties (nations or groupings 
of nations). Accordingly, the exercise of na- 
tional power is viewed as an influence process 
where the exercise of influence (influence 
process) consists in affecting policies of others 
than the self. 


Five Stages of Growth 


In assessing the economic development pros- 
pects for the various areas of the world, it is 
useful to categorize nations in terms of five 
stages of growth.* These stages are: (1) the 
traditional society, based largely on agricultural 
activity; (2) the transitional society, in which 
the preconditions for growth are being estab- 
lished; (3) the society in the process of ‘‘take- 
off’; (4) the maturing society, in which new 
technologies and innovations are spreading 
throughout the economy; and (5) the society of 
high mass consumption. The principal precondi- 
tions which must be established before take-off 
can commence are: (1) the emergence of an 
indigenous group of entrepreneurs simultane- 
ously with the presence of a political elite with 
the power to encourage entrepreneural activity; 
(2) the establishment of a substantial measure 
of domestic political stability; and (3) the 
achievement of certain minimum levels of edu- 
cation and skills, along with facilities for trans- 
portation, communication, and power. The 
term “‘take-off’’ denotes the stage of develop- 
ment concentrated within two or three decades 
during which economic growth becomes more 
or less automatic; that is, investment has be- 
come a sufficiently large proportion of GNP 
say, 10 percent or more—so as to permit eco- 
nomic growth to outstrip the rate of population 
increase. It is during this stage that the re- 
quirements for foreign economic assistance are 
at their peak. 

Taking 1960 as a starting point we would 
classify Libya and Haiti under traditional; 
Chile and Spain under transitional; China and 
Brazil under take-off; Russia under mature; 
and the U.S.A., England, France, and Japan 
under high consumption. There are, of course, 
other nations under each of these listings, but 
I have used these as typical examples. 


***Rostow on Growth--A Non-Communist Manifesto,”’ The Econo 
mist, 15 Aug.-22 Aug. 1959—-W. W. Rostow 
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Political Stability 


Along with economic potential, the planner 
must also factor in political stability when he 
forecasts the international climate. 

Within the influence base, political stability 
occupies a central position. The term suggests 
the acceptance of the government as the legiti- 
mate supreme authority by the socially mobi- 
lized population. Decisions of the government 
take priority over family, clan, caste, guild, 
religion, or region in such a way that rapid 
social change can take place without disruptive 
civil strife. Political stability, therefore, in- 
cludes the notion that ruling groups deliber- 
ately govern in such a way as to avoid the 
alienation of important sectors of the popula- 
tion—-for example, the army, the students, the 
displaced urban workers, the peasantry being 
mobilized for modern life, and others. 
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Typical examples of economic stages of growth. 


Political stability has significance apart from 
that suggested in its consideration as a variable 
in the influence base. In the period from 1960 
to 1975 the degree of stability must be weighed 
heavily in any assessment of the tension areas 
in which rebellion or aggression may be antici- 
pated. A country lacking an efficient political 
organization will normally offer a more tempt- 
ing target to attackers, who can assume a 
weakened will and ability to resist. In general, 
an attack led or supported by the Communists 
becomes more probable where political stability 
is at low ebb. 


Scientific Capability 


During the period 1960-1975, the scientific 
capability of a nation will become an increas- 
ingly important element of its influence base. 
As nations progress from economic under- 
development to industralization they will en- 
deavor to build their scientific capabilities to 
relieve their dependence on outside sources for 
scientific and technological support, to promote 
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JAPAN: Students protest U.S.-Japan security treaty out- 
side residence of Prime Minister Kishi. 
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KOREA: South Korean students in Seoui protest re-elec- 
tion of President Syngman Rhee. 










IRAN: Tehran demonstrators riot over financial arrange- 
ments of oil field nationalization. 
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CONGO: Angry Africans besiege Leopoldville home of 
Portuguese citizen. 
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TURKEY: Istanbul students demonstrate during 15-nation CUBA: Farmers rally in Havana to hear Prime Minister 
Atlantic Alliance foreign ministers’ meeting. Fidel Castro. 
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their economic growth, and to enhance their 
national security and pride. A necessary condi- 
tion for achieving a scientific capability is the 
education of individuals in science and engi- 
neering. Thus, in forecasting future scientific 
capabilities for nations, one must assess current 
and projected educational programs. 

Turning from traditional and transitional 
societies, where there will be little in the way of 
increase in scientific capability from 1960 to 
1975, an estimate of the prospects for selected 
take-off, mature, and high consumption na- 
tions can be made. It is evident that during 
the period 1960-1975 the United States and 
U.S.S.R. will maintain their supremacy in the 
area of scientific training from a numerical 
standpoint. In 1957 both nations had over one 
million persons employed as engineers and 
scientists. Not only did the United States and 
U.S.S.R. exceed markedly the rest of the world 
in absolute numbers, but also in the proportion 
or ratio of engineers and scientists to the total 
labor force. 

It is important to stress that sheer numbers 
is not the only consideration in assessing scien- 
tific capability. A nation with a large total 
population and a comparatively low number of 
trained individuals, such as China, may have 
rapidly increased its scientific and technical 





Graduate students work with nuclear reactor at Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology. 


personnel in recent years by a forced draft 
process without attaining the quality levels 
prevalent in the United States, U.S.S.R., and 
Western Europe. 

In the interest of brevity, I have elected to 
by-pass some of the lesser—but nonetheless 
important—factors which the planner must 
consider, such as the capability of selected 
nations to produce atomic weapons, an analysis 
of external variables governing power diffusion, 
and the influence of trade and aid on geosocio- 
political environments. 

All this leads to two main considerations in 
industry planning for the future: (1) factors 
influencing United States policy decisions, and 
(2) the effect of a changing environment on the 
military planner. 


United States Policy 


Given the fact of the diffusion of power in the 
world of 1960—-1975—-with its implications for 
the role the United States may play in that 
period—-what are some of the choices before 
American policymakers today and in the near 
and more distant future? Any delineation of 
choices must be based upon some agreement as 
to the continuing goals of American foreign 
policy. For purposes of this discussion, it is 
convenient to accept a series of propositions. 
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Students perform nuclear reaction analyses at Moscow Uni- 
versity’s Nuclear Physics Institute. 


The fundamentals of American foreign policy 
will remain, as they have for nearly two cen- 
turies, the same—the preservation of the terri- 
torial integrity and the political independence 
of the United States, the safeguarding of the 
freedoms of the individual American, and the 
advancement of the cause of peace throughout 
the world. 


Courses of Action 


By building upon this base, it should be 
possible to outline several choices. Reduced to 
simple terms, three such choices are these: 


1. To accept the fact of power diffusion, and 
to try to accommodate our policies to the 
changed world of tomorrow on a “play-it-by- 
ear’’ basis. 


2. To disregard the fact of power diffusion, 
and to attempt to maintain a position of isola- 
tion in the hope that our demonstrated riches 
and our national ingenuity will permit us to 
ride out the storms of the years ahead. 


3. To attempt to accelerate or delay the 
diffusion of power wherever it is possible to do 
so, in the hope that such controlled actions will 
allow us to determine the pace of our reactions 
in keeping with our resources and requirements. 
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1. ‘'PLAY-IT-BY-EAR’’ STRATEGY 

Ideally, the American policymaker would 
say that Course No. 1 offers a dangerous alter- 
native in that a “‘play-it-by-ear” strategy puts 
it in the power of our adversaries to call the 
tune. Too many times in the past our policy- 
makers have been figuratively “tone-deaf,”’ and 
our strategy has tended to follow the piper over 
the hill to oblivion. But occasionally we have 
been quite successful in employing a “‘wait- 
and-see’”’ philosophy in international affairs and 
have not suffered by our hesitancy. So we 
might be tempted to adopt Course No. 1 and 
trust in our inherent good fortune and our 
native acumen to keep us ahead of the game. 

This particular course, which some commen- 
tators insist the United States has been follow- 
ing since the appearance on the world scene of 
the U.S.S.R., I believe would lead the American 
nation into a hopeless competition. And this 
competition would be marked by a need to 
respond in kind to every stimulus provided by 
the U.S.S.R., its satellites, and Red China. 
Our nation would be constantly in a precarious 
position, dependent upon the probes and with- 
drawals of a strong, if not always clever, com- 
petitor. Because the international situation has 
changed greatly since the time when “‘play-it- 
by-ear’’ was a possible strategy, the United 
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States faces the need to do more than guess 
from where and how the next challenge will 
come. 


2. POLICY OF ISOLATIONISM 

It would seem equally true that Course No. 
2, the policy of isolation, should be rejected by 
the American policymaker as a sure invitation 
to national suicide in the world of today. How- 
ever, we are not too far from the time when an 
American Congress, just before Pearl Harbor, 
was all but convinced that something like 
Course No. 2 was the way to salvation. Nor 
should it be forgotten that sentiment in favor 
of isolation was strongly represented in the 
disarmament measures of the 1920’s and the 
various neutrality acts of the 1930’s. Under 
certain possible (though not probable) condi- 
tions, such a belief might once more prevail 
among a number of legislators and a large 
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Economic assistance is just one element of Khrush- 

chev’s strategy of persuasion. Soviet Deputy 

Premier Mikoyan and Cuban Prime Minister Castro 
40) agree on sugar purchase and $100,000,000 loan. 
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segment of the public. This would be especially 
true if a measure of international disarmament 
were achieved, either under United States 
auspices or by a multilateral arrangement 
among the larger powers. Aside from these 
possibilities of some device for the reduction of 
armaments and of military forces, the declining 
fortunes of our postwar alliance system and the 
inflationary aspects of our economic situation 
might add considerable influence to moves to- 
ward withdrawal from the overseas commit- 
ments we now honor. 

All things considered, however, it is more 
than likely that the United States will not 
adopt a course that resembles in any large 
degree the alternative labeled Course No. 2. 
The events of the years since 1941 with respect 
to power diffusion and the extension of atomic 
capabilities indicate that the United States 
is inextricably involved in world affairs. To 
attempt to withdraw to a ‘‘Fortress America’”’ 
type of diplomacy, while it might prove popular 
with a segment of the American public, would 
endanger the security of the nation if there is 
any reality in the depiction of the future world 
as our planners forecast it. 


3. CONTROLLED DIFFUSION OF POWER 


Course No. 3, the attempt to accelerate or 
delay diffusion of power, has its attractions and 
pitfalls also. It would demand cleverness and 
foresight, and a courage of the highest order on 
the part of policymakers, as well as a willing- 
ness to take risks that might endanger the 
whole fabric of our foreign policy. And while 
we as a power were doing what we could do to 
slow or speed the diffusion process, we could be 
certain that our adversaries were playing the 
very same game for their part. Thus, we would 
have two main tasks on our hands—to detect 
the course of their actions and to carry out the 
necessary actions of our own to achieve our 
objectives. Nevertheless, we have sometimes 
been able to do this on a small scale success- 
fully, and it should not be beyond the in- 
genuity of Americans to operate efficiently on 
a larger scene where the stakes were greater 
and the risks more acute. By skillful utilization 
of aid, trade, political, military and ideological 
forces, the United States could appreciably 
affect the pace of power diffusion in various 
parts of the globe. The big question is, first, 
would we want to do this; and, second, have 
we the determination and talent needed? 

It seems accurate to say that, in many senses, 
our national leadership is becoming aware of 
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the potentialities in just such a course of action. 

In planning for either the short or the long 
range in attempts to achieve national objec- 
tives and international goals, no course can be 
regarded as totally satisfactory or without 
perils. The factors described as contributing to 
the diffusion of power in the world impede or 
accelerate progress at frequent intervals. How- 
ever, it would seem probable that the United 
States is more and more systematically com- 
mitted to gear its operations—especially in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world—to the 
creation of political stability which will be able 
to induce and control social change; but in so 
doing the United States is not committed 
necessarily to the creation of democratic 
regimes. 


Khrushchev’s Strategy 


There must also be considered the conse- 
quences of Khrushchev’s strategy of persuasion 
in which he directs a propaganda assault de- 
signed to gain the greatest possible effect from 
the impact of Soviet scientific development to- 
gether with programs for economic and military 
assistance, and cultural exchange. The current 
Soviet Seven-Year Plan (1959-1965) in its 
concept and motivation derives in good part 
from Khrushchev’s conviction that that system 
will eventually prevail which—owing to su- 
perior economic performance at home—exerts 
the greater power of attraction on under- 
developed and other countries. Therefore, it is 
believed that the shift of emphasis is already 
underway on the part of the Soviets, and we 
must look toward plans of our own to meet the 
challenge of this change without diminishing 
the requirement for military research. In other 
words, we must “keep our powder dry,” while 
devising alternative courses of action to insure 
that we are not shut off from our sources of 
strength in the world—our belief in the dignity 
of the individual and in his freedom of oppor- 
tunity in keeping with his talents. 

The planner may generalize about interna- 
tional fluctuations as they occur. But he sees, 
rather, that he should search for underlying 
patterns. That is why planners need to chart 
alternate courses and to admit the chance that 
neither short-term nor long-term possibilities 
may be susceptible of reduction to a single line 
of action. For an immediate advantage it may 
be judged that Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States revealed his uncertainty as to 
how to proceed in regard to Germany and 
Berlin, and that his conduct in the past few 


months indicates that his “ultimatum” on 
Berlin was a probe rather than a thrust at the 
West. The observer most wisely would be slow 
to say that any single peaceful overture by the 
Soviets means any fundamental change in the 
Soviet desire to weaken NATO and cause the 
United States to get out of Europe. 


Industry's Five-Step Program 


When we screen all the information that our 
planning has pulled together, we find that the 
role of industry in defense planning is based on 
a five-step program. Our first step in this pro- 
gram takes into consideration that we must 
base our plans on technological advances which 
are in-being and which can be planned for the 
future. Secondly, we must couple such informa- 
tion with the defense requirements set forth by 
the Department of Defense. Our interpretation 
of this information must factor in a background 
concerning the social, economic, and geopoli- 
tical factors which produce conflicts among 
nations and which will determine the atmos- 
phere and attitudes which will affect the way 
defenses will operate. Third, we must make our 
plans and studies available to the Department 
of Defense and fourth, industry must make 
every effort to keep abreast of the plans of the 
Department of Defense. 


The military must fully realize that it cannot 
define new requirements and expect industry to 
produce, overnight, the hardware required to 
satisfy those requirements. The military must 
also realize that it must keep industry informed 

as far as is practical in the light of security 
and need-to-know—of the influence that policy 
may have on weapons technology. 


I sincerely believe that the Department of 
Defense knows that industry must be planning, 
researching, and developing new technologies 
actually in advance of the military require- 
ments for them. Our military know that Soviet 
military-industry progress achieved through a 
narrow compulsion toward military goals must 
be more than matched by even greater United 
States progress achieved through the full 
utilization of the superior capabilities of our 
private industry. 

Fifth, industry must plan its own programs 
or salable ‘“‘best bets’’—-which are based on the 
consideration mentioned above so as to effect a 
conservation of our talents and resources. 

Under such a program, industry becomes a 
key for defense planning, and industry’s plans 
become a study for survival. 
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This summer, a unique “‘Strategy for Peace Conference’ brought together 130 





of the country’s leaders in a four-day session at Arden House, Harriman, New York. 
Attending the conference, inspired by businessman Tom Slick and New York 
philanthropist Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, were defense researchers, military 
authorities, international relations experts, industrialists, psychologists, 
economists, lawyers, and scholars. At the Conference, the DEFENSE QUARTERLY 
posed a single question to three of the keynote speakers. Their answers (beginning next page) 
not only reflect the theme, approach, and concluding recommendations of the Conference 


TOM SLICK, businessman and organizer, 
‘Strategy for Peace Conference"; Chairman 
of the Board, Slick Oil Corp. and Transworld 
Resources Corp.; Director of other enter- 
prises, including Slick Airways, Inc. and 
Texstar Corp.; founder of several philan- 
thropic research foundations; active in 
organized efforts toward world peace; 
author of two books on peace planning, The 
Last Great Hope, and Permanent Peace. 





(see inside back cover), but provide a stimulating call-to-action for truly effective ‘‘Total Defense.” 


LEO CHERNE, Executive Director, Research 
Institute of America, world’s largest private 
management advisory organization; helped 
draft Army and Navy industrial mobilization 
plans for World War Il; afterwards, pre- 
pared the program which revised entire 
Japanese tax and fiscal structure; Chairman 
of the Board of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee, which aids victims of totalitarian 
governments. 





C. MAXWELL STANLEY, Senior Partner, 
Stanley Engineering Co., Muscatine, lowa, 
with consulting engineering practice through- 
out U.S. and West Africa; president of two 
manufacturing concerns, Home-O-Nize Co. 
and Prime Mover Co.; author of book, 
Waging Peace, in which ‘‘a businessman 
looks at foreign policy’; active in inter- 
national organizations concerned with foreign 
policy and national affairs. 

















In view of the Summit breakdown and from your 
specific vantage point, what do you see as the most 
critical single problem now facing the U.S.in providing 
for adequate ‘Total Defense’’? What is the solution? 


there should be continuous 


coordination between the short-range 


and the long-range planning . 
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The Summit breakdown only re-emphasized 
the vital need for avoiding war and achieving a 
just and secure peace that retains our basic 
values. Here, our most important problem— 
indeed, our most important priority—is to 
develop a blueprint of what we want to achieve 
in such a peace. 

My experience, in a variety of business and 
philanthropic activities, is that a carefully 
thought-out plan is the first step toward realiz- 
ing an ultimately successful result. This same 
situation should prevail in working for peace. 
Such a plan, incorporating the steps needed to 
reach that goal, should carry us a long way 
toward our desired results. 

From the Strategy for Peace Conference we 
hope that a continuing study organization will 
evolve which can perhaps contribute sig- 
nificantly to the development of the kind of 
peace plan that we need—long range, com- 
prehensive, practical, and specific. This plan- 
ning for peace, as the Conference decided, 
should simultaneously be carried on in the 
government and in private organizations. 
Equal and concurrent studies should be going 
forward on immediate steps that seem indi- 
cated as well as on a clear definition of our 
ultimate goal. As such twin studies proceed, 
there should be continuous coordination be- 
tween the short-range and the long-range plan- 
ning so that the two reinforce each other and 
are compatible. 

When a suitable plan has been produced, we 


still have the serious problems of achieving its 
acceptance and bringing the program into effec- 
tive operation; however, at least we will then 
have something positive and definite to aim for 
instead of the present vague and confused 
generalities as to what we want. All of us should 
contribute what we can to this goal of assuring 
lasting peace, so important to civilization itself. 





LEO CHERNE: 


The ebb and flow of national awareness that 
we are indeed engaged in a total struggle thrust 
upon us by the Soviets, is the most critical 
single problem which America confronts today. 

In this war Soviet military hardware is only a 
part of the arsenal which includes also all the 
weapons of economic, psychological, and sub- 
versive warfare. In this total struggle, we must 
rid ourselves of two obsolete conceptions: that 
the most genuine evidence of war is blood on 
the battlefield; and that disarmament means 
peace. In fact, should we achieve secure dis- 
armament of present awesome weapons, then 
we will confront a foe even more determined to 
use other means to destroy us. That is why we 
must develop a constant will and a capacity 
adequate to defend ourselves in these non- 
military aspects of the conflict. 


“Tf we acquiesce in sweeping the 

obligation of Hungary or Tibet under 
anyone's rug, we must expect that rug 
to become a red carpet... 
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Total defense in non-military conflict in- 
volves the ability to protect ourselves, our 
friends and allies and those vulnerable among 
the non-committed against an appetite which 
cannot be appeased or diverted. But it also 
means that we must become capable of in- 
creasing the weaknesses which bedevil the 
aggressive force of international Communism. 
On a number of levels the Soviet is more 
vulnerable than are we: Its economy is less than 
half of ours—though that half is more com- 
pletely used to serve the national purpose. Its 
people seek more and more satisfaction. It is 
surrounded by presently or potentially hostile 
states—hostages in handcuffs tied to the Soviet 
Union. It is afraid of the contagion of freedom 
and cannot long expose itself to this virus with- 
out weakening the structure of its control. Its 
distress is manifested acutely when these weak- 
nesses are exposed or increased. 


Conversely, total defense requires that we in 
turn guard ourselves against our own weak- 
nesses. To be effective, and to receive the effec- 
tive support of our own people, non-military 
warfare cannot be divorced from credible 
reality. To be effective, the techniques of non- 
military warfare must be supported by public 
acceptance and understanding of substantive 
policy. In its necessary concern for public 
opinion, the Soviet Union significantly and 
cynically shapes that force and frequently is 
free to disregard it. But in a free society non- 
military warfare cannot be a governmental 
pose, a posture, or a tactical position. In a free 
society, posture is no substitute for a policy. 


Thus, non-military warfare requires that we 
accept the full consequences of our pledge to 
Berlin and also demand freedom for those 
denied it in. the Eastern half of the city, for 
which we also have legal responsibility. 


Non-military warfare requires that our sensi- 
tivity to the red-infested Castro dictatorship in 
Cuba be matched by concern for the absence of 
a free press, free labor movement, and protec- 
tion of law in Trujillo’s vassal state. 


Non-military warfare requires us to be faith- 
fui to yesterday’s victims. If we acquiesce in 
sweeping the obligations of Hungary or Tibet 
under anyone’s rug, we must expect that rug to 
become a red carpet for further Soviet advance. 


National calls for sacrifice do not create the 
psychology of sacrifice, if in fact no sacrifice is 
called for. Overseas calls for freedom will not 
create freedom if in fact no freedom is intended 
or no program exists to achieve it. Non- 
military warfare, in the absence of a belief that 
warfare exists, is about as effective—if I may 


borrow a Latin American expression—as selling 
the bed because the woman is unfaithful. 


In total defense there can be no restful 
retreat from the pressures of protracted con- 
flict, no illusory vacation in the mirage of an 
oasis of peace, disarmament, and brotherhood 
except as those are the final consequences of 
the efforts we initiate, painfully and per- 
sistently pursue, and enforce as part of arrange- 
ments which demand justice and rest on law. 


All else is fantasy—distracting, disarming, 
and destructive. 





“There is no assurance 


that our powerful arms program 


can avoid nuclear war.” 
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The most critical single problem facing this 
nation in providing adequate ‘“Total Defense’”’ 
is the adoption of a “‘total’’ foreign policy ade- 
quate to meet the “total” challenge of today. 


Total defense cannot be achieved solely by 
military systems, weapons, and forces. An ade- 
quate posture of strength is vital, but alone it is 
not enough. This is obvious if we understand 
the nature of the Communist challenge to the 
Free World. It is not confined to the military. 











Rather it is a total threat embracing also the 
political, the economical, the psychological, and 
the ideological. It can be countered successfully 
only by ideas and actions in an equally broad 
range. 

Total defense against a total Communist 
challenge requires more than common opposi- 
tion to a common enemy. It requires unity of 
the Free World in the quest of world order, law, 
and a better world community. 

A decade of strenuous effort has failed to 
create such unity. In fact, Free World unity has 
deteriorated. We have failed because we have 
placed too great reliance on the military ap- 
proach. It is too negative, offers no guarantee of 
success and threatens freedoms. There is no 
assurance that our powerful arms program can 
avoid nuclear war. Unlimited arms races in the 
past have always resulted in war. The chances 
are real that nuclear war can start accidentally 
or inadvertently. Moreover, the very nature of 
the military power struggle encroaches upon 
rights and freedoms of peoples. 

We have sought to use our military power to 
“negotiate from strength’? with the U.S.S.R. 
But while we have concentrated on armaments 
and given only token attention to other areas, 
the Communists have accepted military stale- 
mate and scored impressive gains on the 
political, economical, psychological, and ideo- 
logical fronts. 

The time is here to adopt a total strategy for 
peace, which will emphasize such other ele- 
ments of foreign policy as the following: 


1. Adequate research, study, and planning 
in all areas of arms control and disar- 
mament, including inspections, detection, 
and enforcement. This is to be accom- 


panied by consistent and vigorous efforts 
to negotiate agreements leading to arms 
control and disarmament. 


Accelerated efforts to extend world law, 
including greater use of the International 
Court of Justice. 
Greater use of the United Nations, and 
its agencies, at the same time we seek to 
strengthen this organization and make it 
more effective. 
Expanded and improved governmental 
efforts to extend a helping hand to the 
developing nations of the world. This 
calls for a substantial increase in technical 
assistance, education and training, and 
economic assistance of the non-military 
types. Also encourage greater activity of 
private businesses and organizations par- 
ticularly in Africa and Asia. 
Strong, positive, imaginative, and patient 
leadership toward those goals which all 
peoples seek: the abolition of war, the 
substitution of law and order, the growth 
of self determination and freedom, the 
raising of standards of living, health and 
education, and the enhancement of human 
rights. Champion vigorously the powerful 
moral and spiritual forces which have 
made this nation great: independence, 
liberty, freedom, and human dignity. 
Such a balanced and positive foreign policy 
can provide not only a total defense against 
Communism but more significantly a “‘dynamic 
offense’ aimed at greater world unity and a 
better world community. 
Only thus can we confront Communism with 
the strength and unity adequate to protect and 
safeguard freedom and human dignity. 
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"STRATEGY FOR PEACE CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 1—We look up 
essential means of enhancing national 











Such a corps of experts, within the office of the Secretary General, could advise 
the Secretary General on the technical aspects of various proposals and would 
rileoatbeaphegst yg Mews gacbensinapa eB beatles Se. , to initiate proposals 
for study by all interested governments; it also permit him to promulgate 
standards and principles which might be useful in guiding individual nations 
in their subsequent formulation of national arms control proposals. 

We further urge the United States to join with other nations in the financial 
support of an operation of significant size, and to encourage its own Nationals 
to engage in such work, 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 3—We endorse the stated objective of the United 
States Government to work for the universal rule of law, and wish to emphasize 
the need for more active steps to develop and implement a working system of 
international law, without which a permanent and just peace cannot be achieved. 
We recognize that a primary condition for such progress is the repeal of national, 
self-judging reservations to the optional clause of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

To this end, we support and encourage efforts by all groups, private and gov- 
ernmental, to study the conditions upon which commonly accepted principles of 
law for international application might be developed. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 4-—Many universities, foundations, research 
centers, and other private institutions are already planning expanded effort in 
research relating to the strategy of peace. These efforts deserve support and 
extension. 

There is need not only for more continuity in these efforts but also for more 
coordination among private groups and between them and the government. 

The current Conference which included among its functions a first step in 
communication among private groups has produced a significant intellectual 
exchange on the vital issues. As a further step the Conference should be followed 
by another meeting within a year which should include on its agenda discussion 
of proposals for a continuing organizaiton to relate private activities: to each 
other and to the government. 





ARDEN HOUSE ~ HARRIMAN, NEW YORK 
JUNE 5, 1960 
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“Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that 


the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1946 
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